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It could happen to you... 
Let’s say you’re after a big lake trout. 


He lives down deep .. . where it’s easy 
to snag and break your line trying to troll 
your lure past his nose. 


But one day you try something new. 
You take along Your Unseen Friend, 
Nickel. And you finally reel in your prize 
catch ... twisting and struggling... on 
your Monel* trolling line. 


Why Monel? 


Because Your Unseen Friend, Nickel, 
helps make thin, flexible Monel line 
strong enough to bring the big ones to 
net. Heavy enough to sink your lure down 
where they hide. Supple and live enough 
to let you feel the strike, and play your 
fish. And rust- and rotproof, so you don’t 
have to dry your line. 


Naturally, Nickel alloys like Monel and 
“Z’”’* Nickel are just right, too, for leaders, 


More Fish...more Fight...more Fun 
...when ‘‘Your Unseen Friend’ goes along 


swivels...in fact, for everything from 
reels to hooks. 


Just one more way Nickel helps manu- 
facturers bring you better things. From 
tiny radio tubes to great oil well drills, 
Nickel is Your Unseen Friend. 


It’s “Unseen” because you seldom see it 
in its pure state, as it is usually combined 
with other metals. It’s your “Friend” be- 
cause it serves you long and well. 

* * * 
Send for your free copy of “How Metals Help 


the Angler,” containing a list of tackle manu- 
facturers. Address Dept. 19, 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
New York 5,N.Y, 


i, Nickel 


..-Your Unseen Friend 
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Simplify and save ...with KARDEX 


MAY 15, 1947 


It’s a dangerous habit to accept ALL of today’s 
higher costs. For many controllable costs can be 
profitably reduced by simplifying systems and 
procedures throughout your business. 


EXAMPLE: One typical company replaced their 
rule-of-thumb purchasing procedures with an 
integrated Remington Rand system. Results: 
1 Analysis of sources of supply, past prices, and 
delivery performance has been streamlined 
with Kardex visible control.) Executive and 
clerical overtime has been sharply reduced. 


rofits afford to foot THIS bill? 


2 Expediting and delivery follow-up has become 
automatic through the use of Visible Tip follow- 
up folders. More time and money saved! 


3 Point-of-use record protection has combined ree- 
ord safety with operating efficiency. 
Whether your costs are high in sales...inventory... 
production . . . or ledger . .. Remington Rand sim- 
plified systems can pay you extra savings by reduc- 
ing controllable costs. For our free 96-page systems 
analysis, Graph-A-Matic Management Control, 
write Systems Division, 315 Fourth Ave., N Y 10. 


Rewagion Rand 


rHE FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS SYSTEMS 











Three Quarters of a 


CENTURY- Yous 





The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway has just 
celebrated its 75th ANNIVERSARY 


In September, 1871, the Minifeapolis & 
St. Louis completed construction of its 
first line—28 miles in Minnesota, from 
Minneapolis to Merriam. It was years 
later that the M. & St. L. absorbed the 
Iowa Central, an even older railroad 
with a network of lines in Iowa, thus 
creating the present 1,400 mile system. 

Old in years, with a history that spans 
Three Quarters of a Century of service 
to the Great Midwest, the M. & St. L. is 


Young in everything that makes for 
Transportation Progress. 

Efficient modern equipment, which in- 
cludes 34 new Diesel locomotives and 
nearly 3,000 new freight cars, rolls on 
heavy-duty tracks, rebuilt with new rail, 
ties and ballast, to provide 

Fast, Dependable Preight Sewice 
For Minnesota, South Dakota, Iowa and 
Illinois, via the strategically located lines 


of the M. & St. L. and its time-saving 


 PRORIA GATEWAY 
“/ée Minneapolis & St. Louis Kacluay 


TRAFFIC OFFICES IN 36 KEY CITIES 


GENERAL OFFICES: NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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WHAT'S AHEAD 


KING OF CANADA 
















































Articles ievement<< P Canada’s Premier for almost 20 years, one 
Men: of Ach ee eehert Sar si Jr, 18 of the world’s foremost statesmen, Mackenzie 
. ancas 2 oie King has been famous all his life as a firm 
Challenge to Management... ...Albert Fancher - ee ee 
men u 
Labor Relations—How to Check References leaders are today deeply concerned with 
Lawrence Stessin 23 > labor-management difficulties—and also the 
: larger problems of world peace—ForBEs 
Opportunities in Lighting Maintenance Magazine recently sent one of its feature 
The Editors writers, Nathaniel Benson, to Ottawa to in- 
: terview Canada’s ,Prime Minister on these 
vital topics. 
Features peieneyicPancrgagreee 
: . est friends, a graduate o 
x W gton Preview . 665 ss seve os Gene Robb 11 versity (Harvard):, and, in his earlier years, 
The Business Pipeline....:...............- see: 19 an untiring worker for the improvement - 
_ employer-employee relations in the Unit 
Fact and Comment eee ecccseseces B. C. Forbes 15 States, King today has some timely and im- 
PON ON, nn dnd ae ceo oven seebuetee 26 portant things to say to American business 
Behind the Labor Sc a 
ind the RS « . « 0'v tle ne tmaweee ben 28 Benson’s interview with King will high- 
Business Information...................... 29 light our June 1 issue. It’s an inspiring story, 
. i. ‘a practical. story. Labor-management har- 
Forbes Map of Business Conditions.......... 31 mony, says King, is a practical and realiz- 
Useful a ae able: possibility. His story sets a pattern for 
wr cite : . & ‘i its achievement—in 10 basic principles. Read 
Thoughts on the Business of Life eevee ceeewsee 42 them in our next issue. 
e ye EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 
In this issue (page 20) you'll find Albert 
Financial B. C. Forbes’ F Fancher’s story,on what Labor is doing to 
- U. FOFDES FOTCCHEHB Ao eee ees ee eee e eee 33 get its message across to American workers. . 
Guide Posts to Wall St......... Joseph Mindell 34 a — to ere — by 
e , Wi e another high point 
Investment Aspects of Chemicals..F. A. Krauss 36 ete seg “is 
Stock Market Outlook........ Harry D. Comer 38 As Director of Public Relations for one 
3 of the nation’s great corporations, General 
Investment Pointers...... Joseph D. Goodman 39 Foods, Howard Chase has for years been a 
OF INS 5 cn waniitdes sans ccnsscnsss 40 capable and articulate voice in his field. 


Beginning his story with the statement 
that “Business has lost steadily in the com- 
petition for men’s minds and for human 
loyalties,” he goes on to analyze the reasons 
behind Management’s failure in this all- 
important phase of business, cites what must 
be done in the future to remedy the situa- 
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As Chase concludes: “The price of man- 
agement silence can be oblivion. It is on the 
basis of its report to the American citizen 
that he will vote either to keep his freedoms 
or throw them away.” 

Be sure to read this second installment of 
“CHALLENGE TO MANAGEMENT” next issue. 
It’s important, it’s timely, it’s provocative. 


— 


ALSO SCHEDULED 


Other big Forses features being readied 
for early appearance include the following: 
“PROGRESS IN PACKAGING,” a survey of new 
and what’s-to-come developments in this field 
as a result of war-inspired achievements; 
“Wat Are Your Workers THINKING?” a 
case study of how one company handled a 
major aspect of its employee relations prob- 
lem; and Opportunity stories in “MANuFac- 





Firm Foundation 





For Good Employee Relations 


You build goodwill through the 
plant. That’s one result of installing 
mastic floors made with Flintkote 
Flooring Emulsions. 

Workers vote a big “yes” to these 
mastic floors. They like their resilient, 
shock-absorbing and sound-deaden- 
ing qualities. For the office, as un- 
derlayment for decorative flooring, 
mastic provides a firm, durable bond 


and a smooth finished installation. 

Management is enthusiastic, too, 
because this modern industrial floor- 
ing is economical...durable... quick 
to apply, even over old floors .. . and 
carries the heaviest traffic. 

Get complete information on In- 
dustrial Asphalt Mastic Flooring, 
and plan to put your plant on‘a 
comfortable footing. Write today. 


Flintkote Makes Many Things 


Roofings, floorings, insulation and 
protective coatings for construction 
and maintenance. Dispersions of rub- 
bers and resins for adhesives and 
coatings used in manufacturing 
and processing. Marine, Rail- 
way and Automotive materials. 
Standard and special products 
to meet specific requirements. 








For your particular problem, our 
complete research, development and 
manufacturing facilities are at your 
disposal. The Flintkote Company, 
Industrial Products Division, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N. Y.; 55th and Alameda 
Sts., Los Angeles, Cal.; 25 Ade- 
laide St. East, Toronto 1, Can. 


FLINTKOTE 
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BUILDING MATERIALS * PRODUCTS FOR INDUSTRY * PAPER BOXES & CONTAINERS 
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President Truman Is het for-business cx, 
ting prices. 


But cold towards cutting overnmenta 
spending, tax burdens. 


No serious economic slump need oo. 
cur. 


We are so tired of strikes. 


But is John L. Lewis? This month wil 
tell. 


Home building, direly needed, is not 
getting above cellar levels. 


Cut taxes! 
Our shipbuilding is dying. 
Yet Washington does nothing. 


Ominous: Britain has twice as many 
Civil Servants (taxeaters) as farm 
folks. 


Marshall is proving an able, cours- 
geous diplomatic fighter. 


Don’t overspend. 


instalment payments have a habit of be- 
coming due — sometimes at awkwerd 
times. 


Why doesn’t Wallace try living i 
Russia? 


He would assuredly come back pro 
American. 


Spell prosperity “Production.” 


Young Henry Ford’s stock is impres 
sively rising. 


His attitude towards unions is fair, 
fearless. 


N. Y. State savings depositors exceed 
7,000,000 for the first time. Cheers! 


“Silence is golden”—but not when im- 
posed by a telephone strike. 


The essentiality of selling is returning. 


Prediction: The price level will be some 
what lower this Autuma. 


—B. C.F. 
FORBES 
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Look at the Sundstrand keyboard. 
There are only 10 figuring keys, ar- 
ranged in natural sequence under the 
finger tips of one hand. That’s the 
world’s fastest keyboard! 


It's also the easiest to learn. Even 
untrained personnel can operate by 
the “touch” method after a few min- 
Utes’ practice . .. pick up speed in a 
few hours. This means you get your 
figure facts FAST. 


And, with speed comes accuracy. 
The operator’s eyes are always on her 
work. Her left hand is free to follow 
data or turn pages. Hence, there is 
00 tiring headswing. 


ie 
x 
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IF YOU WANT FACTS 7457... 


Tage (¢ Wis Way / 


Operators work smoothly . . . re- 
laxed. Their fingers ripple lightly 
over the keys setting up numerals .. . 
adding, subtracting or multiplying 
. . . producing totals, sub-totals and 
credit balances. Whatever your add- 
ing-figuring jobs may be. . . however 
large or complex . . . there is an 
Underwood Sundstrand machine to 
serve you. 


Preferred today by every type of in- 
dustry . . . from railroads to retail 
stores ... from banks to big utilities. 
If you want to improve the efficiency 
of your figure workers, call your near- 
est Underwood representative and 









ask for a demonstration of an Under- 
wood Sundstrand Adding-Figuring 
Machine . . . TODAY. 


Underwood 
Corporation 


Adding Machines... Accounting Machines 
. . « Typewriters . . . Carbon Paper... 
Ribbons and other Supplies 
One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria St., 
Toronto 1, Canada 
Sales and Service Everywhere 
Underwood ... 


Speeds the World’s Business 
Copyright 1947, Underwood Corporation 
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management 


agree on 
Los Angeles 


LABOR shows that it approves Los 
Angeles by the continuing influx of 
new population to the city —a 301,000 
increase from 1940 to 1946 by official 
U. S. Census figures, and more still 
coming. 

Management shows that it approves 
Los Angeles by the capital investment 
of $155,838,492 in plant facilities an- 
nouriced for this area during 1946. Of 
this amount, $67,282,006 was for 263 
new industries; $88,556,486 was for 
expansion of 389 existing plants. 

In spite of Los Angeles’ popularity it 
still has plenty of elbow room because it 
is the world’s largest city in area — 452 
sun-blessed square miles. Here you find 
decentralized industrial districts extend- 












ing from the Pacific Ocean’s edge, at 
Los Angeles Harbor, to the lofty moun- 
tains that fringe San Fernando Valley's 
broad acres. Each manufacturing center 
is within short distances of pleasant 
suburban type homes, with year ‘round 
flower and vegetable gardens. 

When you move your business to Los 
Angeles you will be going where you 
and your family will really enjoy living. 
At the same time, your move is backed 
by sound economic reasons — including 
the all-important one of employee rela- 
tions because this is where your em- 
ployees also would like to live and work. 
And this is the best place to serve the 
fast growing, high income western mar- 
ket (more than 15% of the U.S. total). 


40-PAGE BROCHURE FREE. SIGN AND ATTACH COUPON TO BUSINESS LETTERHEAD 


Los Angeles Gity- Owned 


DEPARTMENT OF WATER AND POWER 


207 South Broadway, Los Angeles 12 
“Serving the water and power needs of 1,805,687 citizens” 


NAME 










ADDRESS. 





CITY & ZONE___ 














READERS SAY |} 


SUCCESS STORY 


It has been almost a year since you ray 
the article “Bookkeeping on Wheels,” a pro. 
gram for Gls, as announced by Mr. Cun 
R. Bryant. What has happened to Mr. 
Bryant and his plan since last April would 
do your heart good. 

Mr. Bryant received over three -hundred 
inquiries from interested Gls. . . . 

Much to Mr. Bryant’s surprise, he has 4 
new business started and one whose firg 
year’s growth is far beyond any reasonable 
expectation. Many young men are now ¢& 

i in many areas of the United States 
and writing letters every day thanking 
Forses and Bryant for getting them started: 
in their own business. 

One problem still confronts the establish. 
ment of additional men in the territory, and 
that is solely based on their inability to ac. 
quire trucks. If it were not for the truck 
shortage, there would undoubtedly be three 
times as many men in the field already a 
work, The seriousness of the situation and 
the bigness of the opportunity has prompted 
the Marmon-Herrington Truck Co. to bul 
letin all its dealers, urging them to cop 
erate fully with any young man who takes 
on the Cunocar territory—Don Dawson, 
Portland, Ore. 


FARMER'S VIEWPOINT 


In your article, “Runaway Food Prices 
Need Curbing,” your viewpoint is very com- 
mon among business men. 

I live in the San Joaquin Valley in Cali- 
fornia. . . . It is not uncommon to see a thou- 
sand men and women in a single field harv- 
esting a crop. This is hard work and these 
workers have taken advantage of conditions 
and demand about four times as much as 
before the war. Packing sheds have als 
raised their charges. Railroad rates have 
been raised too. 

I own sixty acres of oranges, and when 
you see a sale of oranges in the Eastem 
market at $2.60 a box, that pays brokerage, 
freight, packing, hauling and picking, but 
not one cent for me, to cover my cultura 
costs, investment, taxes and hazards. So the 
high cost of food represents labor and in 
efficiency. By inefficiency I mean downrigh! 
neglect of the manufacturers to produce 
modern harvesting machinery. Instead o 
using a ladder and bucket or bag to harvest 
all tree crops, the manufacturers could de 
vise a portable machine with two to fow 
swinging cranes with conveyors so that the 
picker could use his energy to pick instead 
of to hang onto a tree or ladder. 

I do not see how the farmer can “produce 
more and sell for less” until we have lowe 
labor costs, or modern machinery.—Rat?a 
Burke, Terra Bella, Calif. 


HELPFUL 


I am enclosing check covering subscrip 
tion to your magazine for my son-in-law, wh 
has just started in the business world. I 
know of no other publication which would 
be more helpful to a young man just statt 
ing in business than Fornes.—C. W. West 
RUP, vice-pres., The Quaker Maid Co., Test? 
Haute, Ind. 
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Over 65,000 
. Veterans 


.... are helping to bring you 
steel products bearing this label 





Ae almost one out of every four 
workers at United States Steel is a veteran. 

Long before the end of the war, United 
States Steel made a survey to determine the 
types of jobs on which injured veterans might 
be safely and productively employed. 

This long-range planning has given United 
States Steel an outstanding program for re- 
employing soldiers and sailors. 

We are proud of these men. For they are 





proving their faith in the future of America. 
. .. proving their desire to work and build for 
tomorrow as they fill their responsible vlaces 
in the vitally important job of making better 
steel—and better products of steel—for the 
country they served so well. 


Unite States Street CORPORATION SUBSIDIARIES 
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Alice Sees a New Wonderland 


a wonderland of industrial opportunity 
where new factories are springing up like 
magic . . . where all industry is thriving and 
expanding . . . where everything delights the 
heart of an industrialist . . . where the future 
beckons invitingly. 


¥ 


Is there really such a Wonderland? 
Just “take a peek” almost anywhere along 


the 8,000 miles of the Southern Railway System 
that “Serves the South.” 


Like Alice, you'll discover a new Wonderland 

. a real industrial wonderland that offers 

greater opportunity and a better, brighter future 
for your business. 


“Look Ahead — Look South!” 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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Shadow of John L. Lewis looms large over the White House as the day of decision nears 


on labor legislation. Puzzle facing President Truman and his advisors is to guess what 
ne unpredictable union leader will do when Gov' t gets out of the coal mines July l 
and. whether GOP changes in labor law (if Truman signs) will forestall another coal 
strike. 





Lewis bears a $710,000 grudge against Truman. . .Union rank-and-file will cer- 
tainly back him in his effort to retain and expand gains registered at expense of Gov- 
ernment. «It all adds up to strong possibility of a July strike for which Truman 
would be blamed if he vetoed labor legislation. 


TANGLE OVER PRICES--Unpublished government economic report suggests that the expected 
decline in the general price level--generally predicted to be only a few months away 


s-may be deferred until '48. 


Reasons: (1) Pay raises won by big groups of workers nearly balance price in- 
CTeases. «. « « o Real price squeeze is on relatively few consumers--professional peo- 
ple, sc some white-collar workers, factory employees in top pay brackets. . -(3) Farmers 
who made peak incomes throughout war have done even better since OPA ended. (Nat'l 
income has jumped 133% since '39, farm receipts 200%). . -(4) Whole economy has stepped 
up to new plateau, with factory workers and farmers paying each other's higher prices. 





SENA TE SWING--Democrats are expecting to win Senate control back from GOP in '48 if 
the Presidential election is at all close. Republicans concede they will be at a 
Slight disadvantage. 


1. Of 14 Senate. seats now held by Democrats and to be contested next year, 10 
are in the Solid South. (Only states where GOP has a chance to gain are Colo., Mont., 
N..M. and R. I.) 





2. Of 18 Republican-held posts, only 8 are in states regarded as relatively 
Safe. (Ten "doubtful" states where Democrats might win: Wyo., Ore., Idaho, Okla., 
Tll., Ky., W. Va., Del., N. J. and Mass.) 


Note: Possible ‘48 scrambling of presently divided Gov't MIGHT result in a 
Republican President, and House, a Democrat Senate. Net gain of 4 seats is all Demo-. 
crats need to regain Senate. 


“VICE~PRESIDENT* MARTIN--Heir apparent to Presidency soon will be House Speaker Joe 
Martin. . .Secretary of State Marshall will drop back from lst to 3rd in line of suc- 
cession with Senate President Vandenberg right behind Martin. . .Truman asked for this 
new presidential succession legislation and will have to sign the bill despite op- . 
Position within his own party. 


"a" DAY IN MAKING--Preparedness blueprint now being drafted will affect many business 
men not yet aware of Army-Navy Munitions Board's behind-the-scenes plans. . .Mobili- 
zation program calls for complete war production conversion all (Continued on page 13) 
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AUTOMOTIVE Steel, ‘copper supplies continue as top-drawer. production worries of th : 
ear builders. It's hoped there'll be ‘more ‘steel available around ate 
year, but’ even So there’ s not ‘iuch chance, productioriwise, of maénufacturers attainin 
capacity rates of output’ in thé near future. Su¢h items as castings, for example, may oy 
prove to be a bottlemeck. Meantime, order backlogs continue to pile up, give promise of 
favorable markets, Steady production, for the next couple of years. 
AVIATION ‘“Ttuprovead designing, advanced manufacturing methods, are counted upon tel 
‘‘peduce construction costs of personal planes. Merits of all-metal as op- * 
posed to fabric-covered types are currently being debated. Other improvements prom? 
ised: Decreased noise, more economical performance. Government aid to personal plane 
development is also being talkea QD. es -Missing link? Westinghouse engineers be- 3 
lieve their new airport lighting system will goa long way towards making all-weather ~ 
flying a reality. .. .CAB in the middle: Besides the much-debated issue of whether oF 
not to allow airlines operating overseas to fly over domestic routes as well, rail- 
roads, steamship lines and independent air freight carriers are intensifying their 
campaigns for recognition ce their demands by this agency. 


RUBBER " Despite record output, tire manufacturers are entering the peak demand aa 
period of hot weather driving with invefitories’ at less than half pre-war 
levels. Consumer demand coéntinues so high that ‘war-depleted inventories haven't had ‘@ 


chance to be built up... . -Revision of government control order may mean more netnre 
rubber for many companies ‘Suffering from "famine" conditions. ‘S 


COPPER Future price of the red metal will depend largely upon the supply factor. ~" 
With heavy demand, short supply, world prices are likely to prevail for a 
But an adjustment-“downward--is expected; maybe by year's end, if uncertainties 
surfounding® extent ‘of world-wide buying ‘compétition and ‘amount of excess and Specit 

lative holdings disappear. . . .Importance attached to the future course of ‘cdpper ~ 


price is that the metal is a component of So many products. Any rise in we Ree. woule be 
reficcted in’ ‘higher production costs of copper users. : 


time: 


a badass. *f) vob” gov). oe 


Estimates of oil demand are being uppéd Agaih. DeSpite différences’? opin4 
ion as to supply and demand figures, the industry is beginning to attack ~ 
probieins of ‘production and transportation in an attempt to forestalt any worsening of 4 
thé Situation. “Prime bottlenecks right now: pipélines, ‘tank car” ‘shortages, resulting’ 
from insufficient steel allotments. . . .A fundamental factor in the rédent cfide if” 
price rise is said to be the need for obtaining new supplies of atetem. on. one oa 
pect” ‘the ‘earrent’ ‘seller’ § market to cont inue indet finitely. 


PETROLEUM 


~ 


“a 


HOUSING © airs” el temic frame of mind is rapidly arying up new Housing starts; ’ 

‘while cancellation reports on rion“houSing projects are reported gaining: in” 
volume. Too high costs are frightening off prospective builders. No short-term’ “* 
problem, 


it seems likely that the most favorable attack on costs will be carried out 
on a local basis. . - eAlthough the materials supply picture is better than last year; 


eritical items still exist--cast iron soil pipe, millwork, “hardwood flooring, gypsull 
poaré’and ‘Wth-2wnile ‘nvdttories in many other LiheS bre still tdo low.” This “latter” 


forest? 
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situation is attributed in large part to. 
price uncertainties. 


‘head in’ price reduction cam 
paigns, but he'll need more backing up be= 
fore price cuts;become general. Orderly 


| price adjustmien 5 are in ‘the cards as sup= 
_ “ply-demand balance evens up, but there's — 


always the danger of such a movement de- 
generating into a "price panic." Effects 
‘of wage and price adjustments now going 
on can't be evaluated as yet. However, 
firming of production costs and wages 
should go far towards preventing any radi- 
cal price dip. According to a recent study, 
the real cancer in our price structure is 
the extreme imbalance within the price 
level, rather than the general level of 
prices. 
GAS Some modification in natural gas 
policy is expected from the Federal 
Power Commission. Smarting under recent 
attacks, the Commission is preparing a full 
report to be submitted to Congress. Bur- 
den of complaints has been “bureaucratic 
quibbling" which has delayed proper de- 
velopment of the industry. Congress will 
have to decide just how much power to 
delegate to the FPC, and ascertain just 
how large gas reserves are. . . .Coal men 
fear the competition of cheap natural 
gas, are united with railroads in fighting 
the petroleum industry's expansion plans. 
The former say gas reserves are inadequate, 
that use should be controlled, while the 
latter contends that reserves are expand= 
ing, should be made available to all. 
SIDELIGHTS Current industry worry: In- 
crease in replacement costs 
of plant and equipment is constituting 
& drain upon profits, necessitates draw- 
ing upon earnings for such replacement. 
This problem is being felt particularly by 
the smaller companies. .. .Current eco- 
nomic trends indicate that main production 
problem may soon center upon obtaining 
& lower cost of man-hour output if and 
when business activity slackens. Alterna- 
tive would be some arrangement whereby 
wage rates would be made more flexible 
* « « »Paradox: Though we've about 
5,000 ships on hand, the Maritime Commis- 
Sion says we don't have a decent Merchant 
Marine. Reason: War-built ships are too 
Slow, can't stand up under foreign compe- 
tition. 
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Key executives in industry are to be» 
Summoned to Washington in a few months 

and will serve in advisory capacity. Aue 
oul will be informed how each vital bus: : 
ness will be run in case of another — 
+ « «Next time, employees will be told 
where they are to work. 


Note: New 1947 model for "M" Day is 
only a beginning. Plans will be in state 
of constant revision to keep them up to 
date and thereby avoid the mistakes "last 
time" when the "paper program" was al- 
most 20 years old and had to be discarded. 


TAX ON FUTURE PENSIONS--Loophole by which 
executives get pension benefits in lieu 
of higher salaries may be closed or 
limited when Congress gets around to a 
general overhauling of the tax structure 
next year. . .Stock gifts used to be en 
popular with executives until a high tax 
barrier was erected. . .Same thing may 
happen now to high executive pensions. 








Treasury officials are aware that 
many top business managers are willing to 
sacrifice present income in favor of . 
comfortable cushions in the way of retire» 
ment benefits. They also know that Some; 
big firms are keeping their top men through 
raising pensions schedules as much as j 
3-fold. 4 





WAR ASSETS VS. LIABILITIES--Surplus disé: 
posal job is over half finished BUT task 
gets tougher as supply of left-over war 
plants and goods diminishes. . .One=third 
of War Asset's inventory now consists of 
unwanted industrial plants and production 
equipment. . .Most of the rest are "long 
supply" items or goods left over after 


previous sales. 


Editor, Washington News Bureau. 
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y5 485 hand work... 
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en -yignot in your accounting department! 


That's why I. Miller & Sons, Inc., while holding 
faithfully to the highest old-world standards of 
craftsmanship in producing women’s fine shoes, turns 
to the National Payroll Machine when it comes to the 
question of preparing their craftsmen’s payroll. 

At a single operation, the National Payroll Machine 
records the hours worked, the gross earnings, the 
Federal Withholding Tax, the Federal Old Age Benefit 
and other deductions, the total earnings to date, the 
Federal Old Age Benefit to date, the income tax 
withheld to date, and the net pay. 

All these records are made at the same time, all are 
originals, all are exactly the same. All entries are proved 
ccrrect at the time of writing—thus obviating 
discrepancies due to human error. All entries are clear, 
lezible, and easily understood. 

Let your local National Cash Register representative 
study your needs, and then show you how the 
National Payroll System can speed your work in not 
less than three accounting functions. First: for the 
collection and preparation of pre-payroll controls. 
Second: for the writing and issuance of your payroll 
checks. And third: for making cost distributions, and 
the preparation of tax reports. Or write to The National 
Cash Register Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. Offices in 
principal cities. 


Making business easier 


for the American businessman 


National Payroll Machine at I. Miller & Sons, Inc. 
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“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING” 


Tact oe i eeniaitedl BY B. C. FORBES 


a oe ee co re Te I TF TK DP ar ae 


We, The People, Made Suckers 


This writer does not approve of compulsory arbitration 
of ordinary industrial or other disputes; but where the 
public health is concerned, that is another matter, and ap- 
propriate legislation should be enacted. We, the people, 
have been made suckers altogether too often during recent 
years by dictatorial labor leaders. Their wings most as- 
suredly should be clipped. 

Why should any private individual, John L. Lewis or 
other, be accorded power to stop all coal production when- 
ever the whim to do so grips him? Why should a Joseph 
E. Curran be invested with authority to paralyze the opera- 
tion of every port throughout our 12,000-mile tidal coast- 
line? Why should a Philip Murray be empowered to stop 
the manufacture of steel and thus not only throw hundreds 
of thousands of men out of work but cripple building and 
a thousand other industries? Why should a Walter P. 
Reuther be permitted to determine whether automobiles 
be or not be produced? Why should a Joseph A. Beirne 
be raised to such a pinnacle of power that he can deprive 
140,000,000 Americans of telephone service? 

The American people have been made suckers by the 
obsequiousness of New Deal politicians, by their shame- 
fully selfish determination to curry votes regardless of the 
consequence to our national well-being. 

Short of compulsory arbitration, much can and should 
be done to emancipate the people from: the heel of dic- 
tatorial labor leaders. No union head should continue to 
be able to decree the stoppage of work in any industry 
throughout the whole country—nationwide “bargaining” 
should be abolished. The American Telephone & Tele- 
graph management’s stand on this crucial issue deserves 
the support of every right-thinking citizen. Disputes be- 
tween any one employer and his workers should be set- 
tled on a direct, company basis. Economic conditions, 
social conditions, cost of living, etc., are so different in 
different parts of the country that each dispute, each 
strike should be adjusted in accordance with the local eco- 
homic status. 

We long have had the sternest of laws against indus- 
trial monopolies. Congress should not hesitate longer to 
decree the death-knell of the labor monopolies which self- 
seeking politicians have made possible. 

Historically, we have lauded preservation of individual 
freedom. But how much individual freedom is possessed 
today by millions of wage earners? Are they not under 
the dictatorship of union leaders? Financial tribute must 
be paid them in order to exercise the long, traditional 
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right to work for whom and where a sovereign citizen may 
choose. 

Happily, the reign of union absolutism promises to be 
terminated. 


Our Sensible Housewives 


The American housewife is proving a very sensible per- 
son. She is refusing to pay exorbitant prices for foods, 
clothing, household appliances, luxuries, etc. Never before 
have so many women walked into stores and walked out 
without buying. Never before have so many prospective 
purchasers been unashamed to tell retailers “I won’t pay 
your price.” Moreover, never before have so many con- 
sumers been critical of quality, refusing to accept shoddy 
merchandise. 

All this is healthy. 

* 
To progress, perspire. 
* 


Economic Education Getting Under Way 


At last industrial and other business leaders have awak- 
ened to the pressing need for spreading elementary eco- 
nomic education. The National Association of Manufac- 
turers is already publishing a series of such advertise- 
ments. But this body has become regarded over the years 
as so reactionary that the influence of its campaign can- 
not but be limited. This program, recommended to the 
Advertising Council (successor to the War Advertising 
Council) by a Joint Committee of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers and the American Assocation of Ad- 
vertising Agencies, containing vastly greater potentialties, 
urges: 

That the Joint A.A.A.A. and A.N.A. Committee prepare a pres- 
entation that could be taken into the field and sold to top manage- 


ment personally on the importance of instituting a complete, well- 
planned and permanent program in each plant and plant city. 


Further recommended: 


That we build an educational campaign on how and why the 
American economic system functions—using advertisements, book- 
lets, motion pictures, radio and any other media of communica- 
tion that fit our purpose. 


A number of other organizations, as well as a number 
of individual companies, are bestirring themselves to fur- 
ther the vital objective of remedying the economic il- 
literacy tragically widespread in America. One company, 
Elgin National Watch, has scheduled a series of monthly 
meetings for its employees. . 

How alive organized labor is to the value of utilizing 








advertising to accomplish its ends was demonstrated by 
the action of the American Federation of Labor in ap- 
propriating $1,500,000 for a campaign against Federal 
labor legislation. 

Every business agency, every responsible enterprise 
should become cognizant of the fundamental importance 
of promulgating economic enlightenment. National ef- 
forts should be supplemented by individual companies in 
their local areas. 

America’s economic system, abundantly proved the most 
fruitful in the world, has not been adequately “sold” to 
a lamentably large number of the American people. Had 
this been properly done years ago, the United States never 
would have suffered what it has suffered during recent 
years. The very existence, the continuance of free enter- 
prise, is at stake. 

* 


The chronic kicker always is kicked out. 
* 


What Capitalism Has To “Sell” 


The world is witnessing the titanic battle between Com- 
munism, waged by domineering Russia, and Democracy, 
Capitalism, espoused by the United States. Which species 
of government will win? One reader who has risen from 


the bottom to the top of the industrial ladder, thus defines 
the issue: 


CapiTaLiIsM—with its free enterprise system—free speech—free 
press—freedom of worship—and the highest standard of living for 
its citizens of any country in the world, where its people can come 
and go as they please and do as their conscience dictates, where 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness are demonstrated every 
day. : 

ComMMUNISM—vwith its revolution and bloodshed—its gestapo po- 
lice—its terrorism—its total disregard for any and all human 
rights—its ruthless and pitiless regimentation of the people and 
the abject slavery and misery of the mass of workers. Behind the 
Russian “iron curtain” a small minority, with brutal terrorism and 
liquidation of individuals, rule, control and direct the daily life 
and activities of everyone under its influence. 


He adds: 


Today big business is facing its most crucial test. It must jus- 
tify itself, its objectives and its aims. In spite of its unprecedented 
production records and its actual results in raising the standard 
of living to the highest plane in the civilized world, American 
business must convince the American people of the advantages of 
the free enterprise system, of what it has done for the schools— 
for freedom of worship in all our churches—for making the home 
the “Castle of Independence” of the average American—for im- 
proving labor relations—elevating our living standards so that they 
are the envy of the rest of the world—and providing a more abun- 
dant life for everyone. Surely there is much to tell and sell in our 
American Way of Life‘ that far surpasses anything the totalitarian 
system can offer. 

No one is effectively doing this great job of selling America to 
Americans. Let us take off our coats, roll up our sleeves, and use 
the tool of American enterprise to prove effectively the basic eco- 
nomic and social advantages of our competitive system and its ef- 
fect on our national welfare. 


The task admittedly is colossal, necessitating the most 
thoughtful, resourceful, indefatigable efforts of every seg- 
ment of our economy. Our educational institutions have 
proved utterly unfit to do the job. So have politicians. 
Self-preservation—as well as our national well-being—de- 
mands that industry, business, finance, men of affairs, em- 
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ployers, forthwith step in most vigorously to enlighten the 
rank and file of our citizens on what is today at stake and 


on their infinite interest in preserving the American Way 
of Life. ; 


* 
Only the weak wilt. 
* 


A Salute To Marshall 


America owes General Marshall a salute. His refusal 
to knuckle under to Stalin will cause Russia to think twice 
before perpetrating further nation-grabbing through in. 
timidation, infiltration, force. Stalin now knows that he 
cannot browbeat General Marshall. He knows that, despite 
the irrational ravings of Henry A. Wallace, the American 
people and Congress are solidly behind the Truman proc. 
lamation to Russia: “Thus far but no farther!” Appease- 
ment of Stalin, as blatantly advocated by Editor Wallace, 
might relieve tension temporarily, but permitting him to 
bring under Soviet domination more and more European 
countries would inevitably lead, finally, to a world-shaking 
clash with America later. 

Meanwhile, it becomes elear that Russia’s obstruction- 
ism is motivated by the sinister purposes of keeping Europe 
in turmoil, in aggravating conditions there to the end that 
distress—“exhaustion” ‘as Stalin calls it—will breed such 
acute discontent that Europeans will become ripe for revo- 
lutionary Communism. America, Britain and other respon- 
sible nations must exert every effort to stop Russia's 
depredations, must, if the worst comes to the worst, induce 
the United Nations organization to act without Russian 
co-operation. 

Stalin, Russia, respect strength, despise and override 
weakness. 

* 
Inspire! 
* 


Washington Inflation Culprit 


Washington has been toweringly responsible for infla- 
tion. True, astronomical ballooning of the public debt by 
war-spending was unavoidable. But Washington has been 
flagrantly guilty of avoidable inflationary tactics. The Ad- 
ministration has consistently revelled in extravagance, has 
refused, even since the war ended, to inaugurate govern- 
mental economy. It has fostered skyrocketing of farm 
commodities to price heights never before suffered by this 
generation. It has so coddled organized labor that union 
leaders have become virtual dictators, empowered to boost 
wages almost at will through coercion. Its monetary poli- 
cies also have been inflationary. 

President Truman, shrewd politician, now tells the na- 
tion that it is up to industry and business to lower prices, 
whereas the Government should take the lead by thorough- 
going slashing of its own expenditures, thoroughgoing 
purging of its unconscionably swollen army of tax-eating 
agencies and employees, by co-operating with Congress in 
reducing the Administration-sponsored $37,500,000,000 
budget. 
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Railroading is a romantic business. 


To think of it is to think of huge, powerful 


locomotives rolling over shining rails 
. . of tunnels and 


. of signal towers . 
high trestles ... of distances and new 
places. You think of the hands on the 
throttle and the brake, the switch and the 
control panel. | 


But railroading is more than this. 


Behind this dramatic picture is another 
part of railroading that is less thrilling, 
but as vital as the link is to the complete 


chain. This is the picture of the hand on 
the key —the keys of thousands of type- 
writers and adding machines, calculating 


that move 
.. behind the 
. . to keep accurate the records of 


and bookkeeping machines, 
millions of times daily . 
scene . 
the movement of freight and passengers... 
to carry on the correspondence of a vast 
. to “chart” 


These keys are not dramatic, but 


industry .. . towriteorders . . 
the way. 
they are another of the important ‘little 
things” that make top efficiency possible 


on the Norfolk and Western .. . 20 Sesve You. 
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Men of Achievement 


Herbert E. Smith 


ORTY-three years ago a 14-year- 
Pas boy called Herbert E. Smith 
wanted a bicycle. A native of San 
Jose, in one of California’s fruit-grow- 
ing regions, he turned to prunes to 
solve his problem. He contracted with 
a ranch owner to provide workers to 
pick prunes for 10¢ an hour, and made 
a deal with a gang of boys to do the 
work for seven and one-half cents. 
On the strength of future profits he 
bought his new bicycle on the install- 
ment plan, nothing down, but promis- 
ing to pay as his venture progressed. 
For a few days young Herbert was a 
proud boy. 


INAUSPICIOUS BEGINNING? 


But the day before the picking was 
to start the rancher told him that he 
had hired a gang of Japanese to pick 
for seven and one-half cents. The boys 
Smith had hired were disappointed at 
losing their jobs; they were outraged 
on learning that he had planned a two 
and one-half cent profit on their labor. 
In revenge, they dismantled his shiny 
new bike, each boy carrying off a part. 
A strapping youth, who later made 
good use of his fists, Herb Smith would 
have liked very much to defend his 
treasure. But as he recalls, with his 
ready smile and good humor: “The 
best of us can’t take on 12 boys at 
once.” So young Herb’s “net profit” 
from the deal was a debt. 

This doesn’t read like an auspicious 
opening for the business career of the 
man who today is the president of one 
of America’s great corporations, U. S. 
Rubber Co. — employer of 60,000 
people, manufacturer of over 30,000 
products, operator of 40 plants in the 
U. S., Canada, and overseas. 

But it does illustrate Smith’s early 
initiative and leadership, which today 
are counted among his greatest assets. 

To understand this, it is necessary 
to know that U. S. Rubber, in all its 
vastness, is a strongly divisionalized 
organization, composed of 12 more or 





Francis Westsrook, Editor of Textile Age, 
is a regular contributor to Forses. 


less autonomous divisions manufactur- 
ing products ranging from perfumes to 
steel-corded tires for tomorrow's air- 
planes. It’s Smith’s job to keep these 
divisions, with their general managers, 
their huge personnels, and their .wide- 
ly-differing problems, working together 
at top efficiency—to knit them closely 
together. As one associate summed it 
up: “Smith really is Mr. U. S. Rubber 
Co.” 

But it must not be imagined that 
Smith is “Mr. U. S. Rubber Co.” in 
the sense that he pushes himself into 
the limelight or assumes undeserved 


- credit, for the truth lies closer to the 


opposite pole. 

A husky, affable fellow in his 57th 
year, Smith is a forceful, ambitious 
man, who can “stir things up” when 
necessary; but his technique is to 
achieve results through his ability to 
lead and to inspire, to sell himself and 
his ideas, and to make friends. He 
works closely with his general man- 
agers and is always accessible to any 
of his associates. 

His confidence in people is unlimit- 
ed. When he picks a man to do a job, 


By FRANCIS WESTBROOK, JR 


tion. The first, and perhaps the hum 
blest of all these friendships, is cur. 
rently resulting in repeated debates be 
fore the Board of Benefits and Awards, 
Thirty-four years ago, Herb Smith, 
as he is known from coast to coast, 
started in the business as a cub sales 
man with the Gorman-Revere Co. of 
San Francisco, whick later became a 
part of U. S. Rubber. He was greeted 
on his first day at work by a deaf mute 
mail clerk, who handed him a slip of 
paper on which was scribbled: “Wel 
come, kid.” Their friendship began 
from that instant and has never since 
died. 

Last year the mail clerk redched his 
65th birthday, the age at which em- 
ployees must retire on pension. But 
the deaf mute finds his whole life in 
his job. Appreciating this, Smith twice 
brought the matter before the board 
and obtained special deferments—and 
the chances are that still other defer- 
ments will be granted. Smith could 
very well have been speaking for him- 
self when he told the board: “Gentle 
men, this man’s only love, his only in- 
terest in the world, is our company. 





No mere figurehead, Herb Smith’s achievements as head of 
one of America’s greatest corporations have earned him 
the well-deserved nickname of “Mr. U. S. Rubber Company” 





he always sticks to him, encourages 
him to do still better, and backs him 
up wherever possible. Less than two 
years ago, for example, he decided that 
his general managers, who were doing 
good jobs with divisions far larger 
than many a big company, should have 
titles commensurate with their respon- 
sibilities. He persuaded the board of 
directors to make them all vice-presi- 
dents. 

The first president of U. S. Rubber 
Co. to rise from the ranks, he has 
made and kept a vast number of 
friends on all levels of the organiza- 


It’s his very life. You can’t take il 
away from him.” 


Before his first job in rubber, Herb § 


Smith attended the local schools in 
San Jose, Washburn Prep., and the 
University of California for two years. 

At the university he made a name 
for himself as a middleweight boxer, 
as a swimmer, and as a crew man. 
Among other achievements, he swam 
the Golden Gate as an amateur. 

For two years after leaving colleg¢ 
he tried his hand at construction and 
railroading. Then, in 1913, a tall, 
husky young man with blue eyes and 
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a quick smile, he presented himself to 
the manager of the Gorman-Revere 
Co. and got his first job selling such 
rubber mechanical goods as hose and 
packing—but with the understanding 
that he was not to call on established 
customers. 

Much to the embarrassment of the 
old-timers, he got his first order from 
a tough fellow next door. Result: he 
was told to limit his efforts to the 
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water front. Smith, however, had be- 
gun to develop a bull-dog philosophy 
of sticking to a thing to the bitter end. 
He also had found his ready ability 
to sell—both himself and his products. 
He set about making friends with the 
sailors. 

Learning that boxing matches were 
frequently staged on the ships lying at 
anchor in the bay, he arranged to take 
part in @ bout, believing that if he 
won he would further his cause as a 
salesman. 

“That sailor gave me quite a going 
over,” he likes to recall. “I’m not sure 
to this day whether I licked him by 
myself, or whether he helped me a lit- 
tle. Anyway, he went down—and we 
became good friends.” 

His “going over” paid dividends. 
He got a contract for the business of 
that ship, and this developed into a 
contract for the entire fleet operated 
by the shipping company. 

His climb to success was uninter- 
rupted. He was soon appointed gen- 
eral salesman covering the Sacramento 
Valley territory, and within five years 
was in New York as assistant Western 
manager of mechanical rubber goods. 
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' Later the same year he became man- 


Herbert Smith, left, with F. B. Davis, Jr., U. S. Rubber’ 


ager of the New York branch in charge 
of all commodities. 

The succeeding steps were: General 
manager of the export division; gen- 
eral manager of the general division, 
including all products except tires; 
vice-president of the export company; 
vice-president of U. S. Rubber in 
charge of sales and distribution; vice- 
chairman of the executive committee; 


Pee al 
s chairman of the board 
member of the finance committee; and 
in September, 1942, chairman of the 
executive committee and president. 

He achieved his first big executive 
sucess, and what he believes to have 
been his toughest job, when he was 
appointed general manager of the com- 
pany’s export division some years ago. 
Everybody concerned is frank in ad- 
mitting that the division was in a mess. 
No one in it knew whether he was com- 
ing or going—only that sooner or later 
he would catch hell, and wouldn’t know 
why. Members of the division were 
not permitted to see their operating 
statement, and if they had it wouldn’t 
have told them anything, it was such 
a bungled affair. 

Smith straightened matters out 
largely through introducing a new ac- 
counting system, breaking down the 
operating statement by departments, 
and seeing to it that every department 
got a copy. 

“We are dealing with human beings, 
not robots,” he explained. “If they’re 
the kind of people I think they are, 
we can trust them. I believe in taking 
them entirely into our confidence, giv- 
ing them all the information available. 








Let's do all we can to help them do 
their jobs.” 

Often his helping hand. goes be- 
yond company employees. A general 
manager recently wanted to dismiss a 
firm that U.S. Rubber was using to ex- 
pedite the movement of materials. It 
was giving wretched service. Know- 
ing something of the situation, how- 
ever, Smith called in his traffic man- 
ager and told him: 

“There’s a young fellow down there 
who hasn’t been in business long. He’s 
a hard worker, but he’s got things all 
fouled up. Why don’t you take your 
experts down there over the weekend 
and give him a hand?” 

There has been no trouble since. 


PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 


Although Herb Smith is head man 
at U. S. Rubber Co. today, that doesn’t 
mean his ambitions have ended. Ap- 
pearing young and strong for his 57 
years and a life of hard work, he is 
a vital man, reads widely, is interested 
in many things, enjoys telling a good 
story on himself. But the true depth 
of his enthusiasm is not revealed un- 
til he starts talking about his plans. 
for U. S. Rubber. 

Sitting in his big but unostentatious 
office on the 20th floor of the U. S. 
Rubber Building at Rockefeller Center 
this writer recently asked him where 
he planned to take his company—did 
he plan to expand its already unbeliev- 
able diversity of products? - 

“That’s a good question,” he re- 
plied, sitting up erect. 

Last year, he explained, the com- 
pany did close to a half-billion dollar 
business. This year it is geared up to 
$600,000,000. 

“There’s no reason why we can’t do 
it,” he said, typically using the first 
person plural in all references to him- 
self and the company. “We did al- 
most a billion-dollar volume at the 
war peak. We still have the men, the 
organization, and the know-how.” 

He plans to get much of this new 
business through new products, many 
of them based on wartime develop- 
ments in the company’s own research 
laboratories. While various rubber 
products are of basic importance, 
Smith believes there is a limit to ex- 
pansion in this direction. He is think- 
ing in terms of chemicals, plastics, and 
textiles, in all three of which his com- 
pany already is a very big factor. 

(Continued on page 35) 











MANAGEMENT 





Challenge to Management 


By ALBERT FANCHER 





Though Labor is going all-out to sell the public its own inter- 
pretation of the “economic facts of life." Management seems 
to be falling down disastrously on the job—the first of two 


important articles on an increasingly important subject 





MERICANS are well called “eco: 
nomic illiterates.” A major rea- 
son for the country’s economic ig- 
norance is the fact that management 
has, to a large extent, fallen down on 
one of its most important jobs—-sell- 
ing the economic facts of life to the 
country. On the other hand, organized 
labor is tackling it with success. 

Clearing house and sparkplug for 
the American Federation of Labor’s 
educational program is the Workers 
Education Bureau of America, whose 
educational services include: 

1. Educational Advice. The Bureau 
assists unions in starting study classes, 
lecture courses, forums, week-end con- 
ferences and Summer schools for the 
consideration of economic and indus- 
trial problems. 

2. Labor Institutes. These have been 
organized to bring together organized 
labor and educational institutions. 

3. General Information. This in- 
cludes a monthly news letter with news 
of the workers’ educational movement 
in the U. S. 

4. Research. The Bureau undertakes 
special educational and research proj- 
ects in response to requests from affili- 
ated organizations. 

5. Publications. To meet the needs 
of special educational materials for 
adult workers, the Bureau inaugurated 
the Workers’ Bookshelf. It has pub- 
lished more than 100 titles. 

6. Radio. The Bureau has conduct- 
ed several series of educational broad- 
casts on labor and industrial prob- 
lems. 

7. Teachers’ Registry. A free regis- 
tration service, both for teachers and 
workers’ groups interested in workers’ 
education. 





Avpert FANcHER is one of Fores’ regular 
Contributing Editors. 


The Workers Education Bureau is a 
co-operative educational agency that is 
well supported by the affiliation of 
the AFL and more than 500 national 
and international unions, state federa- 
tions of labor, central bodies, local 
unions and workers’ educational enter- 
prises. 

What kind of economic education 
does the bureau do? The answers are 
interesting and significant. One news 


letter carried a message captioned 
“We Enter The Atomic Age.” It 


stressed the problems and responsibil- 
ities facing the world, the nation and 
organized labor, as a result of atomic 
energy. 

A series of articles under the head- 
ing “Labor and Social Security” dealt 
with provisions of the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell Bill; Labor and the USES; 
Financing Social Security; “Labor and 
World Peace,” “Cartels” and “World 
Money,” among other subjects. 

A series on “Labor’s Stake Abroad” 
took up Plans,” “World 
Trade,” “Defeated Germany.” 

AFL believes that these things are 


“Peace 
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not matters merely for the experts, for 
government officials and economists,’ 
They directly affect all who work for 
a living. Acting on this belief, AFL is 
conducting an educational campaign 
which reaches not only the ranks of 
union workers but also educators and 
many others. 

The Congress of Industrial Organ. 
izations is just as active, and in the 
same economic field. Particularly ef. 
fective is the booklet, “Substandard 
Wages.” No theoretical treatise, it is 
written in clear, simple language, 
packed with interest. It shows by 
charts, figures, photographs and case 
histories what substandard wages are, 
and exactly what they mean to the 
worker and the country. Here’s just 
one example: 

“Mrs. Irene Gillespie is a clothing 
worker. After eight years in a shop in 
Martinsville, Va., she gets 45¢ an hour, 
or about $15 a week net, on which 
she tries to support her three small 
children. 

“Q. Then after you pay for your 
rent and fuel—and you don’t even have 
hot water in the house—and you pay 
for your food, you don’t have any- 
thing left of that? 

“A. I most certainly do not. 

“Q. If it were possible for you to 
get 65¢ an hour, what would be the 
first things you would take care of? 

“A. I would first try to have these 


children’s tonsils removed, next | 


would try to get them a more decent 
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Immerse any rusty 
nail in a small quantity of 
Cities Service Rust Remover. If badly 
rusted, allow to remain for several minutes. 


You can actually see the rust dissolve. 





Cities Service means Great Service 


Cities Service Rust Remover has been tested for four years throughout 
a small, highly industrialized area in the East, where it has earned a unique 
reputation for performance. RUST REMOVER is a clean, clear liquid, 
practically odorless, non-inflammable, easily applied, and harmless to handle 
by those not allergic to specific chemicals. It is fast-acting, and, although 
heating somewhat accelerates results, general application is recommended 

at normal temperature (60°-90°F.). RUST REMOVER is effective on 
chromium, copper, aluminum, steel and iron. 


See a Free Demonstration of Rust Remover on Your Own Equipment 
(Available only in Cities Service marketing territories EAST of the Rockies.) 
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Big Advantages 


4 Non-inflammable 


Harmless to Normal Skin 
Makes Metals Chemically Clean 
Removes Rust by Chemical Action 


Free from Muriatic, Sulphuric, Nitric 
and Oxalic Acids or Cyanide 








MAY 


15, 1947 
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Remove nail and 
wipe dry with cloth or tissue. Note the 
complete absence of rust and the way the 
original surface reappears. 























Cities Service Oil Co. 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO 


CITIES 


Q) 


SERVICE 


Arkansas Fuel Oil Co. 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 





CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY 
SIXTY WALL TOWER, NEW YORK 5,N. Y.,ROOM 76 


Gentiemen: I'd like to test RUST REMOVER on my own equipment 
FREE OF CHARGE. Send me details. 
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Friden Mechanical 
and Instructional Service is 






availahle in approximately 250 
Company Controlled Sales Agencies 
throughout the United States and Canada. 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT SAN LEANDRO, CALIF., U.S. A. SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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place to live, and I think that next | 


would try to get them a little more 
milk. They get one quart a day be. 
tween them.” 

That is economic education in its 
most vivid, human terms. Management 
might do well to study this booklet. 

CIO favors a guaranteed annual 
wage for workers. Its pamphlet on the 
subject, “Guaranteed Wages the Year 
Round,” is also a persuasive piece of 
educational material. Like many a su 
cessful advertisement, it uses the be. 
fore-and-after technique, showing what 
happened in Austin, Minn., when 
workers were guaranteed an annual 
wage. Population rose from 13,000 to 
20,000, wages increased from $21 to 
$50 a week, retail sales jumped. 

“Economic Outlook” is another CIO 
publication. One article, “Behind The 
Strike Headlines,” stresses the theme 
that the time lost through strikes is 
dwarfed by the loss in work-time from 
unemployment. 


EXAMPLE FOR MANAGEMENT 
CIO has other booklets and publi- 


cations worth the study of manage- 
ment, business and industry. Some of 
these include: “Good Shelter For 
Everyone,’ “Labor and _ Religion,” 


: with six specific suggestions on how 


labor can co-operate with churches 
and other religious groups; “Labor 
and Education” . . . “today organized 
labor is in the forefront of the fight 
to extend equal educational opportu- 
nity to every boy or girl in the U. S., 
regardless of race, creed or color.” 

Movies, radio, lectures, articles, 
publications of many kinds—these are 
some of the channels labor uses to tell 
its story to work-a-day America. And 
it is telling that story effectively. CIO 
even uses comics to get across its mes- 
sage—comics, the most popular feature 
in any newspaper. 

Labor is selling the country the eco- 
nomic facts of life. Naturally, and un- 
derstandably, it is doing this from its 
own viewpoint, for its own purposes. 
But what is management doing? It 
has the know-how, the resources and 
the experience. It can promote an un- 
known product into a nationally used 
product. It can sell just about any- 
thing it wants to. It is the creator and 
most successful user of that mighty 
force—mass advertising. In short, man- 
agement can do a better job than labor. 
for it has the experience, technique 
and money. But, as a whole, it is not 
doing that job. 
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LABOR RELATIONS 


How to Check References 


By LAWRENCE STESSIN 





Here’s a 14-point telephone 
questionnaire to help boost 
the caliber of new workers 





HECKING references is coming 
back as a practical personnel 
procedure for office and factory 
workers. The reason? The manpow- 
er market is loosening up, enabling 
companies to be more selective in 
choosing personnel. 
A ForBes survey of 300 companies 
which are revising the reference check 


as part of their hiring process shows 


an interesting shift of technique. The 
telephone method for getting a bead on 
a prospective employee is fast replac- 
ing the staid, stodgy, form-letter ap- 
proach. 

Here’s a convincing little list of ad- 
vantages that the telephone has over 
the letter in carrying out this important 
phase in hiring operations: 

It’s less trouble for you to telephone 
than to dictate a letter, mail out a 
form, or have one made up. 

It’s less of an imposition on the ap- 
plicant’s previous employer. 


mm 





Mail i! 


rvwin 


It’s a streamlined operation. Time is 
saved and you can put the new man 
right on the job instead of waiting for 
a written reply. It may save the trouble 
of taking the man off the job if you 
find his references don’t come up to 
expectations. 

There is more direct contact with 

person from whom you're trying 
to obtain information. He may be re- 








LAWRENCE Stessin is Labor Editor of 


. 1947 


luctant to put in writing what he may 
tell you over the telephone. 

Checking references should not of 
course become a substitute for careful 
pre-job screening and selection. In 
fact, there are times when the refer- 
ences themselves should be taken with 
a grain of salt. The judgment of a 
previous employer must be weighed 
carefully. That’s another advantage 


the telephone method has over the 
written form. By talking to a former 
employer you can detect from his at- 
titude how much of his opinion is 
based on realism, how much is per- 
sonal or emotional. 

To keep up with the Joneses in the 
personnel field, use the accompanying 
streamlined form to keep a record of 
comments. 





* GOOD.......... ements 





Interviewers Telephone Reference Check 


NIE DINIIR Go oie since snes cosiesinivncs WING 6 dc ctiecusccncdaceeusseenre, 
adn ibe cecies webiehmaennpibwdeduadeekewmueiasaeneneanaee 
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So IEE os oidawewesatacus the applicant, ever employed by your company? 
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ee eee Wee OF wre GEE Be eR i. ..0. ccc cccctivccccecccciccscsceccteseeceepeous 
3. Were his earnings $.......... at the time he left? 
, | If not, what were they? $............. 
4. How does he work under supervision? 
SFM onic sides Pe iaecenked ae 


' GOOD.......... ai POOR.......... 
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12. Did he ever have any financial trouble such as salary or wage garnished? 
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13. Did his domestic arrangement ever interfere with his work? 
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14. Does he drink or gamble to your knowledge? 
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Nandard (i Company 


Some highlights from the Annual Report 
for 1946, which has just been issued 


The conduct of business and the welfare of people in general are closely related here 
in the United States. That is why we publish the following summary of this com 
pany’s annual report to its 164,000 stockholders. Put as briefly as possible, here are 
the year’s developments in our work which are of the broadest public interest. 


THE WORLD’S NEED FOR OIL in the postwar period 
is developing even more rapidly than was expected. 
Not only in the U.S. but world-wide, demand for oil 
products in 1946 was the largest in history, exceed- 
ing even the war years’ period. The pressure of de- 
mand is being felt in all lines of the business. 


AFFILIATES OF THE COMPANY are now operating 
practically at maximum capacity—a situation pre- 
vailing throughout the industry. Needed increases 
in output can be achieved only by enlarging every 
operation from well to market. In financing these 
activities, capital expenditure in 1946 reached the 
record figure of $279,000,000. The budget for 1947 
provides for further increases. Construction of 
needed new facilities is one of the industry’s major 
tasks for the immediate future. 


NET EARNINGS ‘accruing to the interest of Jersey 
shareholders represent a return of 11.12% on aver- 
age net worth, or 10.80% on total income of the 
Company and its affiliates. Such consolidated earn- 
ings for 1946 came to $6.50 per share of outstand- 
ing stock, a total of $177,610,000. Net income for 
the parent Company was $3.83 per share, a total of 
$104,770,000. Dividends of $3.00 per share were 
paid by the Company during 1946. 


OF TOTAL MONEY TAKEN IN from all sources by the 
Company and its affiliates, 64% was paid out for 


24 


EUGENE HOLMAN 
PRESIDENT 


FRANK W. ABRAMS 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


crude oil, other materials and supplies, mainte- 
nance, direct taxes, and similar necessary expenses. 


36% REMAINED after these expenses. Of this re- 
mainder, 65% was paid to 115,000 employees, 13% 
went as dividends to the Company’s stockholders, 
16% was held for use in the business, and 6% was 
the amount applicable to minority ownership of 
subsidiary companies. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION AND SALES reflected the 
world’s growing need for oil and its products. 
World-wide production of crude oil by Jersey affili- 
ates increased 9.6% over 1945. Working at or near 
capacity, refineries of Jersey affiliates processed 7% 
more oil than in 1945—producing 9% of total US. 
petroleum products. Sales by affiliates also reflected 
rising need for oil. With relaxation of rationing, 
there has been increased use of oil products not only 
in this country but also in most of the foreign coun- 
tries served by Jersey affiliates. 


19 OCEAN TANKERS were purchased in 1946, in re 
placing tankers lost during the war. To promote 
greater safety at sea, three of our ships have now 
been equipped with radar and two more are being 
so equipped. 


RESEARCH WORK during the year moved ahead, de- 
veloping better and more versatile processes and 
products. Special attention was given to develop- 
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WAGES AND DIVIDENDS 
115,000 Employees Shared 
£#29442% $91,000,000 
eeeeeret 


64,000 Owners 
Shared $82,000,000 
eeeeeeee 
eeeeeede 














NET INCOME 














EACH FIGURE REPRESENTS 6,975 PERSONS, THIS SHOWS THE AMOUNT OF NET INCOME 
accruing to the interest of Jersey share- 
holders during 1946. It shows also the 
proportion paid to these shareholders in COPIES OF THE FULL REPORT are available 


and the bars represent the amounts of 
income each group received from Jersey 
in 1946. The sum of $391,000,000 was 











paid to employees of the Company and dividends and that left in the business to on request. Address Room 1626, 30 Rocke- 


affiliates in wages, salaries and benefits. meet future capital expenditures, etc. 


Dividends amounted to $82,000,000. 


ment of high octane gasolines to anticipate the re- 
quirements of coming higher compression automo- 
bile engines—giving greater power and increased 
miles per gallon. Semi-commercial conversion of 
both natural gas and coal into oil products has 
shown encouraging progress. 


GOOD LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS during the 
year continued the Company’s long record of indus- 
trial peace. There was no domestic strike or work 
stoppage during the year. 88% of former employees 
discharged from the armed services have returned 
to work for the Company. In addition, 11,577 vet- 
erans were newly employed by the Company. More 
than 78% of eligible domestic employees partici- 
pated in the Group Insurance Program. Employees 
Saved $17,615,000 in the Thrift Plan last year, to 
which their employers added $30,329,000. 


LOOKING AHEAD, it is clear that if men, through 
Science and machines, are to drive persistently 
toward better living standards for all people, vast 
quantities of oil must be found, brought to the sur- 
face, refined, and distributed to all parts of the 


feller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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WIDENING OWNERSHIP OF NEW JERSEY is shown by the fact that 
the number of shareholder accounts has increased from 5,816 
in 1912 to 164,000 as of December 31, 1946. 


world. Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) is in- 
creasing substantially its activities and investments 
abroad as well as in this country. These are practi- 
cal demonstrations of our confidence that American 
enterprise can help meet the needs of people every- 
where and thereby serve the cause of lasting peace. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (NEW JERSEY) 


AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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that Provides Efficient 
Seeing Light... 


The National Gypsum Company 
knows the importance of com- 
fortable surroundings as a 
factor in efficient work. And 
good lighting for quick, sure 
seeing is a very vital part 
of surroundings. 


That's why National Gypsum, 
like many other businesses, are 
providing their workers with 
GUTH Fluorescent illumination. 
The engineered design of 
GUTH Fixtures, plus their at- 
tractive appearance and ease 
of maintenance, result in the 
kind of lighting system that's 
good for now... and from 
now on! 


For the soundest advice on 
Planned GUTH Lighting, call 
on the Lighting Engineers 
with your local Light & 


Power Company, or on® 


Se. 
gt’ 


q THE EDWIN Ff. GUTH CO. 
ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 


yer Leaders in Lighting Since 1902 


your Architect 





NEW IDEAS 


... in Precision Instruments, Packaging, Corro. 
sion, Tools, Pre-fabricated Shops, Family Budget; 


RUST FIGHTER 


One solution to your corrosion prob- 
lem may be afforded through a recent- 
ly developed rust solvent. Powerful, 
fast working, it can be used hot or 
cold, is reported to be harmless to skin 
or clothing and does not emit dan- 
gerous fumes. It will not attack bare 
metal, thus saves time and supervision, 
permits tools, gauges, threads, etc., to 
be cleaned without appreciable loss of 
weight. 

(Consolidated Sales Agency, 2509 
Commerce St., Dallas 1, Texas.) 


SHOP A LA MODE 


Pre-fabricated sandwich shops like 
the one shown here are now being 
manufactured and distributed national- 
ly. Of all-welded stainless steel and 
aluminum construction, they measure 





24 by 10 feet, are shipped as complete 
units, require only the building of a 
foundation at the location site. 

(Valentine Industries, Inc., Wichita, 
Kans.) 


SELF BUDGETER 


Harried housekeepers should wel- 
come a simple family budget system 
which, once set up, virtually budgets 
itzelf. Called the Money Manager and 
Money Detective, this novel method of 
keeping track of family finances re- 
quires very little bookkeeping, gives 
the lowdown on what your living costs 
really are. 

(Institute of Life Insurance, 60 E. 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y.) 


WEIGHT CONTROL 


A traffic “cop” that kicks out off- 
weight packages and flashes signals to 
govern adjusting of package filling ma- 
chines is expected to effect large sav- 
ings through reduction of overfilling. 


An automatic weight indication an 
control machine, it provides continuoy 
filling weight control by check-weigh. 
ing every package while at the sam 
time ejecting over or underweigh 
packages. 

(The Fred Goat Co., Inc., 314 Dem 
St., Brooklyn 17, N. Y.) 


DOUBLE DUTY 


Lawn care can be simplified this ' 
year—the result of a combination lawn 
food and weed control compound, 
This dry weed and feed process solves 
your problem by (1) clearing out the 
weeds, and (2) feeding the grass to 
thicker, fatter growth to fill in open. 


ings left by dying weeds. 


(O. M. Scott and Sons Co., Marys. 
ville, Ohio.) 


MERCHANDISING TIP 


Low-cost individual packaging pro- 
tection for a much wider range of mer- 
chandise is the promise of an electronic 
sealing process which converts thermo- 
plastic sheet materials into tubes of any 
length and diameter. The materials 
can be of any type, thickness and 
strength suitable for the project; trans- 
lucent or opaque; flexible or rigid. 

(Precision Paper Tube Co., 2061 
West Charleston St., Chicago 47, Ill.) 


PRECISION PROGRESS 


Departing from the conventional 
solid frame type micrometer, the tubv- 
lar frame instrument pictured below is 
said to offer advanced measuring at- 
curacy with minimum operating effort. 
As structural weight is cut up to 50%. 
it provides lighter “touch” and “feel,” 
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thus improves overall precision meas- 
uring. Furnished in a variety of types 
tor a multitude of requirements, plus 
added features for special purposes. 

(Tubular Micrometer Co., St. James, 


Minn.) 
SMOOTHER SURFACES 


Machine sanding of curved surfaces 
—wood, metal, plastics, etc.—can now 
be done more uniformly by means of 
this portable electric sander. The trick 





is done by utilizing a flexible sponge 


rubber pad, which enables the machine 
to work on convex and concave sur- 
faces with the greatest of ease. 

(Sterling Tool Products Co., 363 E. 
Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill.) 


MIDGET SALESMAN 


Enacting the role of star salesman 
for materials handling equipment, a 
Lilliputian lift truck, operated by re- 
mote control, performs on desk or floor 
its complicated tasks of lifting, steer- 
ing, as well as of piling and tilting 
miniature objects, in an uncanny yet 
eflective manner. Motions may be 
carried on simultaneously and large- 
scale users are reportedly finding the 
midget worthwhile in their time 
studies. 

(T. L. Carter, 25 Pilgrim Ave., 
Tuckahoe, N. Y.) 


DECOR WITHOUT DANGER 


Fireproof drapery fabrics, of asbes- 
tos and glass, are now available for 
use in theaters, auditoriums, airplanes, 
trains and other places of public as- 
sembly. Said to be exceptionally light 
in weight, with excellent draping quali- 
ties, they are being produced in the 
form of gray goods suitable for dyeing 
and printing in a variety of colors and 
patterns. Features: High flexibility 
and strength, low stretch with good re- 
sistance to abrasion, and stability un- 
der atmospheric changes. 

(U. S. Rubber Co., 1260 Sixth Ave., 
New York, N. Y.) 
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HK rhe forty-three percent of 
total population of Kansas which 
represents the effective manpower 
age-group, 20 to 50 years, is intelli- 
gent, versatile and experienced. And 
for many years Kansas has ranked 
among the top states in literacy. 








































Thousands of workers are skilled 
and experienced in various process- 
ing activities involving use of plas- 
tics, light and heavy metals and 
wood. Thousands more are familiar 
with operations and processes in air- 
craft manufacture, metal working, 
smelting, milling, cement manufac- 
ture, mining, metallurgy, the pro- 
duction of ceramics and textiles, 
petroleum production and refining, 
packing industries, laboratory tech- 
niques, foods processing and produc- 
tion of precision parts and equipment. 
This adaptability, versatility and 
experienced skill of Kansas workers 
is available to you from the day you 
establish operations in Kansas. 


i 


¥ 


This Commission will welcome an oppor- 
tunity to give you estimates as to 
availability of experienced manpower 
in any locality which might interest you. 
We will also provide information 
regarding availability of basic materials. 
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KANSAS INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


810 HARRISON STREET TOPEKA, KANSAS 


KANSAS at 
REE ons INDUSTRY HALF WAY 
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STANDARDIZE ON 


YOouNnG 


HEATING-COOLING COILS 
AND AIR CONDITIONING UNITS 





EVAPORATOR COILS ©« Illustrated is Type 
**E,"’ for direct expansion cooling systems 
using Freon or methyl chloride. Complete 
with casing and liquid distributor. 





COMMERCIAL HEAT TRANSFER COILS e 
Type ‘'C"' (unencased) comes in multiplicity 
of sizes for factory-built air conditioning, 
heating, drying or special processing units. 








BLAST COILS © Type ‘‘B'' shown here, 
is for use in central plant heating, ven- 
tilating and air conditioning systems. Has 
| casing for bolting to sheet metal housings. 








STREAMAIRE AIR CONDITIONING UNITS 


® For heating, cooling, humidifying, de- 
humidifying, filtering in any combination. 
Mail coupon below for further details 


YOUNG RADIATOR CO., 701 Marquette St., Racine, Wis, 
Sales and Engineering Offices in all Principal Cities 


YOUNG 


HEAT TRANSFER PRODUCTS 
GAS, GASOLINE, DIESEL ENGINE COOLING RADIATORS 
AIR CONDITIONING UNITS + CONVECTORS * CONDENSERS 








HEAT EXCHANGERS EVAPORATORS 
COOLING COILS INTERCOOLERS 
HEATING COIS UNIT HEATERS 
GAS COOLERS Olt COOLERS 





EVAPORATIVE COOLERS « ENGINE JACKET WATER COOLERS 
end o complete line of Aircraft Heat Transfer Equipment 





YOUNG RADIATOR CO. 
701 Marquette Street 

Racine, Wisconsin 

Send Catalog No. 147 on 


Young Coils, Air Conditioning 
Units and Heating Equipment. 


Name 
Address. 











City. Zone. State. 




















Behind the Labor Scene 


FORBES DIGESTS ALL LABOR PUBLICA- 
TIONS—-THEIR CIRCULATION APPROACHES 
20,000,000—AND REGULARLY PRESENTS 
TYPICAL EXTRACTS, WITHOUT COMMENT. 


“PROFITS AND DEPRESSION" 
From the CIO News: 


This year every financial sheet is 
bewailing the fact that corporation 
profits are “embarrassingly high.” 

While big business is embarrassed 
with too much money, it wants the 
workers to be embarrassed with too 
little, and the general consuming pub- 
lic to be embarrassed by too high 
prices. ... 

Big business seems rather to enjoy 
the general embarrassment, and the 
thrill of teetering on the edge of an- 
other depression. 

It gets annoyed at any proposals for 
raising wages and lowering prices. It 
prefers to accumulate more and more 
unsold goods in its warehouses, rather 
than to sell them at prices people can 
pay. 

And it’s pushing a compliant Con- 
gress into destroying the labor move- 
ment, the one force capable of reliev- 
ing all this embarrassment. 


“WHY LEGISLATION?" 


From Cleveland Citizen (AFL): 

Knowing the low mentality and con- 
genital stupidity of so many of our 
legislators in the nation’s capitol, we 
didn’t expect anything particularly 
sensational of them, but we certainly 
never, even in our wildest nightmares, 
looked forward to anything quite as 
asinine as what they are presently 
trying to foist upon the American peo- 
ple. 

Why, we ask, why this deluge of 
legislative measures to strangle and 
emasculate labor? . . . Our sin, ap- 
parently, is that we have insisted that 
American workers should enjoy a de- 
cent standard of living. 


“WAGE VICTORY" 


From UE News (CIO): 

The UE (United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers of America) 
has just negotiated wage settlements 
which will set a pattern for much of 
major industry in the United States. 


The UE 15-cent-an-hour settlements | 


were achieved by collective bargain. 
ing without strikes. . . . 

The members of the UE won great 
strikes last year. . . . A great part of 
this year’s success in wage negotia. 
tions was won on last year’s picket 
lines. 


“DANGER IN PRICE POLICIES" 


From the Knoxville Labor News 
(AFL): 

Spokesman for the local Dairy As. 
sociation, after having called to his 
attention a decrease in the milk price 
in Nashville, says “I see no reason for 
a decrease here; there is still a short- 
age of milk in Knoxville.” 

So the grand old law of “supply and 
demand” is on the job, is it? 

Or is it the more prevalent and 
fashionable one of “charge all the traf. 
fic will bear?” 

Just why things should be higher 
because they are scarce is a doctrine 
we have never been able to understand. 
We thought it was cost of production 
and distribution that regulated prices. 


“FREE ENTERPRISE ON TRIAL" 
From 338 News (CIO): 


The price situation, as it stands to- 
day, will either be solved by the peo- 
ple who can best do it—the producers 
—or we will all wake up one black 
Monday to find ourselves back in 1931 

. . . While wages have slowly fol- 
lowed the upward trend of prices, the 
take-home pay of workers has grown 
less and less. . . . Free enterprise is 
on trial. 


“STATES RITES” 





From Justice (AFL) 
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BUSINESS INFORMATION 


What's Your Problem? 


Every issue, Forbes will help subscribers 
find a solution to their business problems. 
Simply address your query to Business Infor- 
mation Editor, Forses Magazine, 120 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. To facilitate 
replies, please confine each inquiry to one 
specific question, and enclose stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. Questions not answered . 
here will be answered by mail. é 


Q.—Can you give us a list of manufac- 
turers who produce porcelain exterior finish 
for commercial buildings?—C. J. NiccEL, 
Columbia Stone Co., Columbia, S. C. 


A—Porcelain Metals Corp., 13th & 
Burnetts Sts., Louisville, Ky.; The 
Enamel Products Co., 300 Eddy 
Road, Cleveland 8, O.; Toledo Porce- 
lain Enameled Products Co., 2277 
Smead Ave., Toledo, O. 


().—What is the name and address of the 
manufacturer of the Edison Margin Justi- 
fer described recently in Forses?—ReE- 
seEARCH Dept., Stromberg-Carlson Co., Ro- 
chester, N. Y. 


A.—Justifier Sales Co., 2022 Glen- 
dale Blvd., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


().--To whom should I write regarding 
the using of lumber leftovers, slabs, bark, 
etc., from pine trees, for the purpose of re- 
sale?—J. D. Lowe, Jacksonville, Texas. 


A.—Write to Forest Products Lab- 
oratory, Madison, Wis. They have 
made a comprehensive study on the 
use of waste lumber. Mention the 
waste products in which you are 
especially interested. 


Q.—Would you please give me the ad- 
dress of the manufacturer of the automatic 
gas-fired refuse disposer described in ForBes 
recently?—-W. J. McBrian, vice-pres., Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill. 


A—Calcinator Div., Valley Weld- 
ing & Boiler Co., 27th & Water Sts., 
Bay City, Mich. 


Q.—I am very much interested in “Pack- 
aged Light” discussed under “New Ideas” in 
Forsrs recently. How may I contact this 
concern?—-J. L. Murpuy, vice-pres., Canada 
Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


A—Moe-Bridges Corp. Sheboy- 
gan, Wis. 


Q.—We are manufacturers of Shock Mir- 
rors made from window glass. Can you 
furnish us names and addresses of indepen- 
dent window glass manufacturers who will 
sell us this item direct?—B. L. BARRITT, 
The Mirrorcraft Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


A—Try: Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co., 2222 Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., 
Nicholas-Winslow Bldg. Toledo, O.; 
American Window Glass Co., Farm- 
ers Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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It won’t be long now! 


The medicine men say June 29th will see an exciting 
addition to the famous HIAWATHA fleet. The new Coast 





trains will greatly extend the service of Milwaukee 
Road Speedliners. 


" ™ CHICAGO 

| 0 // YELLOWSTONE 
PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST 


| 





Faster schedule . . . new features. . . no extra fare 


SPEEDLINERS NOW ON THE TRAIL 


Hi ame iat B [ Pomvnne!™ 


TWO A DAY ¢ EACH WAY THE FISHERMAN’S FRIEND THRU THE CORN BELT 
CHICAGO e MILWAUKEE SERVING THE BEAUTIFUL CHICAGO e CEDAR RAPIDS 
LA CROSSE e WINONA UPPER WISCONSIN VALLEY DES MOINES e OMAHA 
ST. PAUL e MINNEAPOLIS MINOCQUA e WOODRUFF SIOUX CITY e SIOUX FALLS 


F. N. Hicks, Passenger Traffic Manager 
The Milwaukee Road 
710 Union Station, Chicago 6, Ill. 


THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 


Speedway of the Speedliners 
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ployees’ time! Sound, or light any 
signal ‘round the clock. 
Get facts about NEW 

Automatical! tes ignal. busy executives — for 
whisties, ste-, any. S-mine petiod or aultiplor acne comfortable sitting, and 
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ng systems, chemical plants, railroads, garages, of- 

fices, airports, schools, institutions. Also Guplex model, fitness, mental alertness. 

A2-hr., 2 min, interval. Easy to install. No push 

puttone. Os nge with out teats. Clear 7” dial. Steel case, | DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY,INC. Send for FREE booklet, 
prong — setheen Sutiatin Dept. 525 Elkhart, indiana ‘PHYSICAL FITNESS” 





ZENITH ELECTRIC CO. 


Full Line Automatic Control Equipment 
146 WEST WALTON STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
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OPPORTUNITIES! 





...in Lighting Maintenance 


By THE EDITORS 


EN years ago, no matter how 
lighting _ fix- 
tures were in store, office or fac- 
tory, incandescent bulbs were em- 
ployed. If they got dim or burned 
out you simply screwed in new ones. 
Maybe you had to remove a glass 
globe first, but there was nothing to 
keeping the lights burning that any un- 
skilled porter couldn’t do. Today, the 
picture is different. An increasing 
amount of modern commercial and in- 
dustrial lighting is fluorescent. The 
lighting fixture manufacturers, whose 
production was sharply curtailed dur- 
ing the war years, all have a tremen- 
dous backlog of unfilled orders. And 
every day new requests for quotations 
on fluorescent lighting installations de- 
luge wholesalers and centractors in 
every part of the country. 
Changing a fluorescent tube is not 
a job for the porter or the office boy. 
First, the tube must be properly seated 
in the socket so that it will not jar 
loose. Then, if the tube has burned 
out, it is more than likely that the 
“ballast” or the “starter”—two addi- 
tional essential parts of fluorescent 
lighting fixtures—may require replace- 
ment. The average person could learn 


modern anyone's 


In its post-war form, Lighting Main- 
tenance can begin strictly as a one- 
man business, and the actual capital 
required can be as little as $500 for 
working stock, plus a vehicle for 
transportation. Specialized knowledge 
and training is necessary, but an apt, 
mechanically-minded person can as- 
similate the basic essentials in less 
than a day, and become a virtual ex- 
pert within a week. Howard R. Me- 
Clellan, who operates Fluorescent 
Maintenance, Inc., at Charlotte, N. C., 
was an insurance adjuster before the 
war; and Louis 5. Ridgeway, a partner 
in the Service Co. of 
Charleston, S. C., was a patternmaker. 

The first thing to do is determine 
whether your city has such a service: 
not that many cities couldn’t accommo- 
date Lighting Maintenance 
firms, but the market is untapped in 
scores of good localities. This infor- 
mation can be obtained from classified 
telephone directories, electric utility 
companies, or electrical supply whole- 
salers. 


The 


Fluorescent 


several 


second step is to arrange a 


supply source for the various parts, 
particularly the fluorescent — tubes. 
Third, take “basic training:” local 





If you want to be your own boss but are hampered by limit- 


ed capital, this new and growing business may be your op- 
portunity. Needed: $500, a car, easily acquired know-how 





all about this in a few hours—but the 
average person won't bother to, and 
constantly training new employees in 
the procedure is costly and wasteful. 
The alternative is to call an electrician 
—who may charge from $2 to $5 for 
his time, just to replace one light—or 
to engage a Lighting Maintenance serv- 
ice. 

This business is not entirely new. 
In New York City, a large firm has for 
years been serving not only commer- 
cial and industrial firms, but also il- 
luminated billboards and city street 


lights. 
30 


utility companies may be glad to pro- 
vide information, and manufacturers 
like General Electric, Sylvania and 
others publish elaborate and compre- 
hensive service manuals. Manufac- 
turers of fluorescent tubes also have 
mailing cards, folders, and similar 
literature useful for advertising a 
Lighting Maintenance service, and can 
give helpful information and advice. 

Fourth step is to canvass the ter- 
ritory, prepare a mailing and calling 
list of prospects, get telephone service, 
and go out to sell. 

Only two preliminary cautions need 





be observed: first, whether local or 
state electrical codes require an ele. 
trician’s license to repair and adjust 
fixtures; whether insurance 
protection of the property damage, 
public liability and workmen’s compen. 
sation types is needed. The typical op. 


second, 


is based 
on selling a one. 


eration 


year service con 
tract. 
tomer 


The cus 
pays an 
initial fee for any 
preliminary te. 
conditioning thal 
is necessary, then 
a monthly fee in 


service fee is be. 
tween 19 and 30 
cents per tube a 
month; in several 
companies _ stud- 
ied, the price 
varied with the 
type of tube and with the locality. The 
usual minimum contract covers at least 
three fixtures, each with four fluores- 
cent tubes; and the average contract 
usually covers from 8 to 12 fixtures. 

For this fee, the Lighting Mainte- 
nance firm examines and cleans all 
fixtures approximately every _ three 
months, and responds promptly to 
service calls at any time, to replace 
burned-out tubes. Cleaning time is 
estimated at 10 minutes per fixture, 
after the initial cleaning. 

Once established, there is oppor 
tunity for expansion in the sale of ad 
ditional lighting fixtures, as well 
incidental electrical repairs and ser 
ice. Total revenue possibilities depend 
only upon sales ability, and the sub 
sequent ability to secure enough com 
petent help to handle the business ¢f 
ficiently. 

Lighting Maintenance service is n¢ 
competitive with existing operations 
of electricians or electrical contrat 
tors, for men established in_ these 
trades generally consider changing 
lights as a nuisance, and do not favor 
the idea of a technician “descending 
to cleaning fixtures. 
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Key to Direction of 
Movement Indicators 


Continued improvement for two or 
more consecutive periods (i.e. one 


month or longer) 
GY Continued decline for two or more 
Ty consecutive periods (i.e. one month 
“ or longer) 


No significant change from imme- 
diately preceding periods. 

















Cities Showing 
Greatest Gain 


10 Best °,Increase Over 


Cities Previous Year 
Sioux Falls, $. D.*.. 23%, 
Butte, Mont.* ..... 20%, 
Duluth, Minn.* .... 19%, 
Amarillo, Tex.* . . 7% 
Tucson, Ariz....... 16%, 
Fort Wayne, Ind.... 16% 
Detroit, Mich..... 14%, 
Peoria, ill......... 13% 
Shreveport, La..... 13%, 
Boise, Idaho*...... 13% 





* Also listed last issue. 
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Forbes Map of Business Conditions 
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How Set Up 


Eighty-nine economic areas are represented on the map. These areas have 


been selected on the basis of economic unity. 


Consideration was given to 


trading areas, labor markets, highway and railway systems, which may affect 
trading regions, and to natural barriers to commerce. Each area thus represents 
a region in which business conditions are basically dependent upon the same 
factors, and in which each business is closely affected by developments in other 


businesses. 


For each of the regions a separate index is calculated each period, based 
on those elements which are important in that region. Obviously, many of the 
things which make for good business in one area are not significant in another. 
The indices have been tailored to the region, with each area having a somewhat 


different basis of measurement. 





Highlights 


May continues to show general sta- 
bility, with fewer areas changing than 
last time, both as to increases and de- 
creases (3 areas advancing, 26 de- 
clining). 

The New England region still reveals 
a downward tendency, with the rest 
of the country moving sidewise, with 
the exception of a few areas. 

Retail trade is showing a downward 
tendency in many fields, but the effect 
on the general level of business ac- 
tivity is not yet serious. 


Industrial activity continues to hold 
at high levels, although no significant 
net increases are revealed. 

This is a period about which it is 
rather difficult to say a great deal. In 
general, we are still continuing the 
high level sidewise movement which 
has been characteristic of recent 
periods. 

There is no evidence which points to 
further advances in business activity, 
nor is there any conclusive indication 
of any definite business downturn. 
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—-present and prospective, who make the operations possible. 


Cities Service 
Companies 
in I946... 





refined 57,613,000 bar- 
rels of crude, produced 
27,974,000 barrels of 
gasolene, an increase of 
865,000 over 1945. 
Production of buta- 
diene for synthetic rub- 
ber also was up, and 
asphalt output in- 
creased 44 per cent. 





expended $33,000.000 
for new construction 
and acquisitions, bring- 
ing the total for 16 
years of depression, 
war and reconversion 


to $459,000,000. 


BECAUSE OF THESE OPERATIONS, the Company is alle 
to report that despite many interruptions caused by 
strikes and shortages in other industries, its net 
income on a consolidated basis was $27,253,000 in 
1946 as against $15,060,544 in 1945; net current 
assets up from $149,528,000 to $175,563.000 and 
cash and government securities 
$144,208,000 to $175,614,000. 
The management, employees and dealers rec- 
ognize the source of their well-being — our 


increased from 








REPORT to YOU 





... the Public 


Wi HAVE JUST MADE our Annual Report to our 300,000 stockholder-owners. The high- 
lights of the 1946 operations we believe will be of interest to our 


produced 26.318.000 
barrels of crude oil and 
completed 173 new oil 
wells. At the year end, 
they held leases on 
4,000,000 acres of oil 
and gas lands in the 
United States alone, of 
which 180,000 acres are 
now producing. 


distributed 2.277,814,- 
000 kilowatt hours of 
electricity. Electric 
sales increased in all 
classes except power, 
which declined _ be- 
cause of shutdowns in 
power consuming in- 
dustries. 


marketed 2,500,000,000 
gallons of petroleum 
products, more than 
half of it gasolene, also 
148,000,000 gallons of 
natural gasolene and 
various liquid hydro- 
carbons and 3,000,000 
gallons of finished 
chemicals. Cities Serv- 
ice aviation products 
are used by 4 airlines 
and by 37 airports in 
11 states. 


employees and customers 
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sold 276.000.000.000 cu- 
bie feet of natural gas, 
4.5 per cent higher 
than the previous peak 
year of 1945, and 
served 554,902 domes- 
tic and industrial cus- 
tomers. 


transported 159,000,000 
barrels of crude oil by 
pipeline, an increase of 
10 per cent, and 7,844,- 
000 barrels of crude 
and finished products 
by tanker. Five new 
ships were added to the 
Cities Service fleet, and 
four old ones retired. 


brought reduction of 
consolidated funded 
debt, notes payable and 
preferred stocks out- 
standing in the hands 
of the public to a 16- 
year total of $211,- 
600,000. 





customers, who purchased a third of a_ billion 
dollars’ worth of our products and services during 


the year 1946, 


We appreciate this confidence and shall continue 
to carry on the policy of the founders—to be con- 
stantly on the alert to improve the quality of prod- 
ucts, and to service their use so that the customer 

will obtain better and better values from them. 
The growing acceptance by the public of our 
400 products attests the soundness of this policy. 


CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 


W. ALTON JONES, President 
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What's Needed. Bearishness Overdone? 


Ir PRESIDENT TRUMAN is sincerely anxious to ac- 
complish his oft-proclaimed objective of bringing 
about lower prices, he could do far more by spear- 
heading a drive for drastic Federal economy than 
by, lecturing industry and business to take the 
initiative. 

Note that, while commodity prices have sky- 
rocketed far more than merchandise prices, he has 
kept mum on this score. (Wheat is 300% above 
its pre-war price; steel 28%.) 

Moreover, he refrained from discouraging the 
latest round of union demands for still higher 
wages. 

Instead of advocating lower taxes, which would, 
of course, contribute to lower prices, he has un- 
compromisingly opposed this sensible step. 

Most manifestly, Truman has been motivated 
by political considerations rather than by sound 
economic statesmanship. 

This has been reflected, furthermore, by ‘his 
stand on proposed legislation to remedy our ad- 
mittedly inequitable existing labor statutes. 

The present prospect is, however, that Congress 
will pass wholesome labor and tax laws despite 
the President’s protests. Whether he will or will 
not veto them remains to be seen. 


HOW TO LOWER PRICES 

Very spectacular price-cutting campaigns are 
being instituted by retailers in various communi- 
ties. But they are superficial. 

If we are to progress effectively towards a saner 
price level, Washington must lead by drastically 
reducing the cost of government, by endorsing 
lightening of tax burdens, by ceasing to encourage 
further advances in wages and food prices. 

Wherever feasible, manufacturers, wholesalers 
and retailers must exercise the utmost vigilance to 
institute economies permitting them to make re- 
ductions without jeopardizing their solvency. 

Perhaps even more vital, organized workers 
must realize the basic necessity for contributing 
higher production in return for their higher 
wages. American labor leaders should be warned 
by what has overtaken Britain through lessened 
output per worker. Only maximum production 
can bring about maximum prosperity. 


\ 


Many are direfully predicting grave depression. 

I am convinced that this can be avoided—and 
am hopeful that it will be avoided. 

Undeniably, the potential demand for American 
products today is enormous; our domestic pur- 
chasing power is unprecedented; never before 
were other countries so eager to obtain imports 
from the United States. 

While the stock market probably will suffer 
further more or less sharp reactions, I cannot 
agree with most of my financial friends that a 
somewhat catastrophic slump is certain. 

Compared with current quoted values for other 
things, quotations for meritorious stocks are by 
no means inflated —B. C. Forses. 


Experts Analyze 
Market Outlook 


ForBES presents in each issue how leading invest- 
ment concerns read the outlook for the stock market 
in general and for specific issues. 


Bacue & Co.: Chrysler gives promise of being among 
the leaders in the next major advance. Texas Pacific 
Coal & Oil should share in the strength of its group. 
Continental Can common, selling well below its normal 
price-earnings ratio, has attraction. A sound financial 
position and sharp increase in earnings this year should 
have a favorable effect on Mueller Brass. Pullman’s 
outlook for the next four or five years is exceptionally 
bright; minimum profits of $4 or $5 a share appear likely. 
Thompson Products’ earnings should score a marked ad- 
vance; the stock has considerable merit. 

W. E. Hutron & Co.: Stocks are essentially cheap 
in relation to goods, commodities, services, real estate 
and most other things money can buy. The public is 
being led to expect a much larger decline in prices for 
goods and commodities than will occur. 

Lawiaw & Co.: Tobacco companies will give a good 
defensive market performance when the long-anticipated 
business setback occurs. For relatively stable and gen- 
erous income the tobaccos offer outstanding appeal, with 
Ligget & Myers being suitable for those desiring the 
highest quality; Reynolds “B’ as a good quality issue 
with recovery possibilities, and Philip Morris essentially 
for appreciation that could result if the company re- 
stores some of its formerly good competitive standing. 

Reynotps & Co.: Administration-encouraged wage in- 
creases have strengthened the bears’ case. . . . Below 170 
in the Industrial averages, however, still appeals to us 
as a buying area. 

J. R. Wituiston & Co.: At this state, best-situated 
groups appear to be Automobile, Automobile Accessories, 
Air Transport, Building, Chemical, Container, Copper, 
Electrical Equipment, Machinery (Agricultural and 
Heavy Construction), Oils, Railway Equipment, Soft 
Drinks, and Variety Chains. 
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To Wall St. 


What Is The Dow Theory? 


HE Dow Theory is the most 
famous and widely-used Techni- 
cal approach to the stock market. 

It was a pioneer work which broke 
new ground in exploring the signi- 
ficance of internal stock market evi- 
dence. 

The Theory attempted to base mar- 
ket analysis upon objective factors, 
rather than upon general opinion, ex- 
pert authority or news developments. 

It tried to avoid the errors in mar- 
ket trading that are so frequently in- 
duced by fear, greed, and gullibility. 
These intentions were laudable. 

Charles H. Dow was the formulator 
of the Dow Theory, as well as the cre- 
ator of the first public Average of 
stock prices. His first writings on the 
Dow Theory appeared around 1900. 
The further development of the Theory 
was carried on by William Peter 
Hamilton, and more recently by Rob- 
ert Rhea. 


BUSINESS BAROMETER 


The raw data of the Dow Theory 
consist of the daily changes in se- 
curity prices. These price changes are 
considered as reflecting the hopes and 
fears, the knowledge and errors, of 
everyone who buys and sells the se- 
curities. 

The Theory is concerned with the 
cold, naked, measyrable judgment of 
values which is expressed through the 
constant purchase and sale of securi- 
ties on the New York Stock Exchange. 

This approach had several power- 
ful advantages. It overcame the lag 
difficulty which is unavoidable in Bal- 
ance Sheet analysis and similar types 
of statistical approach to market analy- 
sis. It assayed unknown factors, the 





JoserH MINDELL, industry analyst and stock 
market technician, is economist for a leading 
Stock Exchange firm. 
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By JOSEPH MINDELL 


effects of which are observable in the 
market, despite the fact that there is 
no general awareness of them. It 
measured the pressures of influences 
where the total consequences are not 
known by any one person or group. 

Charles H. Dow thought of his 
Theory primarily as a barometer to 
future business conditions. In fact, the 
record of the Dow Theory in forecast- 
ing business declines has been better 
than in forecasting stock market de- 
clines. 

In the past fifty years, it has fore- 
cast our major business declines when 
they still had about 75% to run. 

But in later years, the Theory came 
to be used to ascertain the Major 
Trend of the stock market and to de- 
termine reversals in the trend, as a 
guide to profitable stock trading. 

The Dow Theory does not pretend 
to foretell how long the Major Trend 
will last, nor how far the market will 
advance or decline before the trend is 
reversed. It doesn’t forewarn of either 
the time or price level at which the 
market will turn. Its value depends 
upon the fact that usually such trends 
persist for some time after they first 


. become apparent in the price move- 


ment, and that the trend is discernible 
in its early stages. 


STOCKS USED IN AVERAGES 


There are thirty stocks used in the 
Dow-Jones Industrial Average: Allied 
Chemical, American Can, American 
Smelters, American Tel. & Tel., Ameri- 
can Tobacco B, Bethlehem Steel, 
Chrysler, Corn Products, DuPont, East- 
man Kodak, General Electric, General 
Foods, General Motors, Goodyear, In- 
ter. Harvester, Inter. Nickel, Loew’s 
Inc., Johns-Manville, National Dis- 
tillers, National Steel, Procter & Gam- 
ble, Sears Roebuck, Standard Oil of 
Calif., Standard Oil of N. J., Texas 






co., Union Carbide, United Aircraft, 


U. 5. Steel, Westinghouse, Woolworth, 
The Average is computed by dividing 
the total price by 15.3. 

There are twenty stocks used in the 
Dow-Jones Rail Average: Atchison, 
Atlantic Coast Line, Baltimore & Ohio, 
Boston & Maine, Canadian Pacific. 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Delaware, Lacka. 
wanna & Western, Delaware & Hudson, 
Erie, Great Northern, pf., Illinois Cen. 
tral, Louisville & Nashville, N. Y. Cen. 
tral, New York, Chicago & St. Louis, 
Norfolk & Western, Northern Pacific. 
Pennsylvania, Southern Pacific, South- 
ern Railway, Union Pacific. The Aver. 
age is computed by dividing the total 
price by 19.15. 


THE DOW THEORY 


The main tenets of the Dow Theory 
are as follows: 


1. At any given time the stock mar. 
ket is the composite resultant of three 
trends: (a) The Minor Trend—which 
lasts for several hours or days; (b) 
the Secondary Trend—which lasts for 
several weeks or months. It is made 
up of a succession of higher or lower 
minor movements; (c) the major 
Trend—which lasts for several years. 
It is made up of successively higher 
or lower Major Thrusts and Second- 
ary Movements. 


2. The direction of the Trend is 
determined by successive highs and 
lows in the Averages. Successively 
higher highs and lows constitute a 
Bull Market Trend. Successively lower 
highs and lows constitute a Bear Mar- 


ket Trend. 
3. The Industrial and Rail Averages 


must confirm each other. Many re- 
versals occur when one Average fails 
to confirm a move to new highs or 
lows by the other Average. 


4. A Line is a period of trading 
within a narrow range. It betokens 
accumulation or distribution. A break- 
out from the range by one Average 
must be confirmed by the _ other 
Average. 


5. Individual stocks generally fol- 
low the trend of the Averages. 


This suffices as a simple and brief 
statement of the Dow Theory. We will 
next turn to an examination of its 
strengths and weaknesses as a fore: 
caster or indicator of Stock Market 
Trends, and as a model of scientific 
formulation. 
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Men of Achievement 


(Continued from page 19) 


This writer saw a company exhibit 
of hundreds of new products, some of 
them already in commercial produc- 
tion, many of them not yet made pub- 
lic. sney included such a diversity of 
items as liquid plastics that can be 
molded and cured in 10 minutes, elas- 
tic cotton yarns and fabrics made en- 
tirely without rubber, chicken-feather 
shirts and blankets, a general purpose 
insecticide that will save farmers and 
gardeners much labor and expense, a 
new-type rubber so soft that an egg 
can be dropped on it from the roof of 
a 28-story building without breaking, 
and radiant heat panels made of con- 
ductive rubber for heating homes. 

“We are especially interested in 
products that will improve life,” he 
explained. “For example, chemicals 
that will make life easier and more 
profitable for farmers, products that 
will make homes safer and more com- 
fortable, new developments that will 
reduce costs. This is the road along 
which science and industry can best 
serve free enterprise and democracy.” 

Although not a scientist, he likes 
new things. He reads on many sub- 
jects, but likes best to read about new 
developments, in any field, whether in 
science, agriculture, or industry. 

“I don’t like always doing things 
the same way,” he summed up. 


STICKLER FOR FACTS 


He has a formula that is highly con- 
vincing. It is based on facts and 
tenacity. The latter he may have in- 
herited from the failures of a grand- 
father, a miner in the days of the Cali- 
fornia gold rush. Smith recalls that 
this grandfather, in common with 
thousands of other miners, on several 
occasions dug for long periods, with 
the crudest of tools, to within a few 
feet of a rich vein, only to give up at 
the very brink of success. It’s an old 
story, but it made a big impression on 
young Smith, and he often used it in 
his talks at sales meetings on his way 
up through the company. He believes 
in sticking to a thing to the very end. 

He is a relentless fact finder—he 
wants facts to the Nth degree and will 
get them no matter what the obstacles. 

“If you have the facts, you have a 
problem, and you can always solve a 
problem,” he explained. “Too many 
people make a mistake by trying to 
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solve situations that are not problems.” 

Find the facts, make a plan, and 
stick to it, is Smith’s admonition. 

“If you stick everlastingly to a thing 
that is based on facts you'll be success- 
ful and the success will be valuable. I 
like success to be the result of plans 
—not just luck. Often enough peo- 
ple succeed by luck, but it doesn’t 
teach them anything.” 

It’s perhaps paradoxical that Smith, 
with his insistence on facts, has no 
liking for masses of detail. He likes 
his reports handed to him condensed 
into “neat little packages stripped of 
all the spinach.” If a report is too 
voluminous he’s likely to call in its 
author and ask for the essentials. The 
explanation probably lies in his quick 
eye for what is important. He possess- 
es unerring ability to spot mistakes in 
financial statements. One banker told 
him he had missed his calling. 


A "MAN'S MAN" 
Herb Smith’s life, like that of the 


deaf mute, is absorbed in his rubber 
company. His associates often wonder 
where he finds time for personal ac- 
tivities. It’s true that he has no hob- 
bies and until recently seldom took a 
vacation, describing them as “good 
things for other people.” Yet every- 
body agrees that he was a devoted hus- 
band to his wife, who died recently, 
and a good father to his two (now suc- 
cessful) sons and his (now married) 
daughter. Years ago, he forsook golf 
so that he could spend more time with 
them. 

Described by his friends as a “man’s 
man all the way through,” he has a dis- 
tinct distaste for the kind of social life 
that thrives in the ballrooms and night 
clubs. Like all great salesmen, he likes 
people, makes friends easily, and is 
easy to approach. But he prefers 
spending his free time at the Links or 
the Metropolitan Club, where he meets 
his own kind of people. He would 
rather engage in good conversation 
than play cards or other games. 

He’s deeply interested in interna- 
tional trade and economics—his com- 
pany is deep in the import and export 
business, has branch factories all over 
the world, operates enormous rubber 
plantations in the Far East. But most 
of all, Herbert Smith likes people—he 
has 60,000 of them in his own indus- 
trial family. That’s 5,000 times more 
than he employed 44 years ago in his 
first ill-fated venture with the prunes. 
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7000 MAN 


WHO WANTS TO 
KEEP GOING AHEAD 


A Message from The 
WALL STREET JOURNAL 


You probably think The Wall Street Jour- 
nalis just for millionaires. Thatis WRONG. 
The Wall Street Journal is a daily business 
guide for ‘every substantial citizen who 
earns a living. 

Because the reports in The Wall Street 
Journal come to you DAILY, you get the 
fastest possible warning of any new trend 
that may affect your business and personal 
income. You get the facts in time to take 
whatever steps are needed to protect your 
interests, or to seize quickly a new profit- 
making opportunity. You are promptly 
and reliably informed on every major new 
development relating to: Taxes, Prices, 
Labor, Tariffs, Industries, Production 
Trends, Commodities, Securities, Market- 
ing, Consumer Buying, World Trade, 
Finance and New Legislation. 

The Wall Street Journal is the complete 
business daily ... with the largest staff of 
writers on business and financial subjects 
...and, in addition, it is the only business 
paper served by all four big press associa- 
tions. Why not try it for the next 3 months 
...just tear out this ad and attach it to 
your check for $5 and mail. Trial subscrip- 
tion...$5 for 3 months—(in U. S. and 
Possessions). Address: The Wall Street 
Journal, 44 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 





Readers in Pacific Coast states and Arizona, Idaho, 
Nevada and Utah please address 415 Bush St., 
San Francisco 8, California FM 5-15 
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WHAT NOW 
AFTER 


MARKET BREAK? 


Would you like to check 
your investment strategy 
with that of Babson’s? If 
so, clip this advertisement, 
send it to us with a list of 7 
securities you own. We'll 
tell you whether our strategy 
is to Hold or Switch. No 


cost or obligation. Write 


Dept. F-51. 


BABSON’S .REPORTS 


Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 
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Se Advertisement 


WALL STREET 
King-Pin Study 


“Business?” remarks playwright 
Dumas the Younger, “It’s quite simple. 
It’s other people’s money.” Ever aware 
that its business is directly concerned 
with other people’s funds, the invest- 
ment firm of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane gives investors facts 
on which to base investment decisions. 
Example: its king-pin “Security and 
Industry Survey” which analyzes 74 in- 
dustry groups, provides facts on over 
300 individual securities. 
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The picture at a glance 


Added: Something New. M L’s 
Research Department introduces in the 
May issue of the Survey the firm’s 
Stock Price Index Ratios, charts that 
show instantly how farm machinery or 
autos or any other group compares with 
the market as a whole, represented by a 
composite index of 540 stocks. 





SECURITY AND 
INDUSTRY SURVEY 


AN ANALYTICAL GUIDE #O8 INVESTORS 


MAY 1947 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENWER & BEANE 





First Thir gs First. Helpful as are 
the new charts in flashlighting market 
performance, they are most valuable to 
investors only when read against the 
data provided by the S & I Survey. 

The new edition also contains a list 
of Selected Issues for various invest- 
ment objectives, a section on Off Board 
stocks,and comment on the bond mark >t. 

As always, the Security and Indus- 
try Survey* is available for the ask- 
ing. As always, too, investors will find 
it a valuable reference work for months. 


*Address request for your copy of the Annual Security 
and Industry Survéy to: Department T-4, Merrill 
Lynch, “Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 70 Pine Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 
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Investment Aspects 


Of Chemicals 


HEMICAL shares have long been 
C investment favorites. The in- 
dustry’s marked growth aspects 
render such shares ideal for long-term 
holding. So does their defensive 
strength, based on exceptional resilien- 
cy during times of declining business. 
The former are based on the fact 
that there appears virtually no limit to 
expansion of the use of existing chemi- 
cal products, and the development of 


By E. A. KRAUSS 


ing with the cheaper products of syn. 
thetic chemistry a large field formerly 
controlled by companies producing 
natural raw materials or products 
made by non-synthetic processes. The 
stability in demand has produced a 
corresponding stability of profits 
which has been paralleled by few other 
industries. 

The industry’s resiliency rests on an 
unusual combination of favorable fac- 





OUTSTANDING CHEMICAL COMPANIES 


Earnings Price Yieldt 

per Share Dividend Price Recent Earnings Per 

1946 1946 Range 1946 Price Ratio* Cent 

Air Reduction........... $ 1.66 $1.75 38%-30% 31% 19 5.5% 
Allied Chemical......... 12.06 8.00 180 -167 173 14 4.6 
Am. Agric. Chemical.... 4.02" 2.80 4414-37% 38 as 7.3 
Am. Cyanamid.......... 2.90 1.50 5444-424 44 15 3.4 
Atlas Powder............ 3.12 2.25 6814-57 58 18 4.0 
Columbian Carbon...... 3.29 1.60 36% -30% 32% 10 5.0 
Commercial Solvents... . 2.17 1.00 255%-21% 22% 10 45 
Dow Chemical........... 6.47° 3.00 18154-155 154 ~ 2.0 
Du Pont..... ebb hu eeebee 9.44 7.00 194%4-174 179 19 4.0 
Hercules Powder........ 3.03 1.50* 63 -54 56% 17 2.7 
Heyden Chemical........ 1.81 0.86* 3514-23% 23% 13 3.6 
Internat. Min. & Chem.. 1.30° 1,00 30%-25% 26 - 4.0 
Mathieson Alkali........ 2.25 1.25 33 -26% 27% 12 4.5 
Monsanto Chemical...... 2.37 1.08* 63%-51 52 22 2.0 
Union Carbide & Carbon 6.11 3.00 100% -89%4 97 16 3.1 
United Carbon**........ 7.57 3.50 77%4-67 66 9 5.3 
Victor Chemical......... 2.65 1.60 39 -32% 33 12 5.0 


(*) Based on 1946 earnings. (+) Based oh 1946 dividends. (1) Nine mos. ended 4/3/47. 
(2) Nine mos. ended 2/28/47. (3) Six mos. ended 12/31/46. (4) Paid on split stock. 


(**) To be split 2/1. 





new ones. Methodical research, the 
keystone of industry progress, never 
rests, and accomplishments in this re- 
spect have been most impressive. The 
industry is unique in that it supplies 
products to almost every branch of 
industry as a whole. There are few 
industries which can grow without in- 
creasing the demand for chemicals. 
And there are few industrial groups 
whose products are in such universal 
demand from both producers’ and con- 
sumers’ industries, whose members oc- 
cupy distinct areas in this field, and 
which have been able to avoid destruc- 
tive price competition while occupy- 





E. A. Krauss, one of Forses’ regular Finan- 
cial Editors, is a well-known economist and 
market analyst. 


tors. Low labor costs, due to a high 
degree of mechanization of the pro- 
ductive process, and great flexibility 
of plant facilities assure a low break- 
even point. This makes for ability to 
avoid losses even when volume con- 
tracts fairly severely. Thus, through 
excellent control over costs, the indus- 
try is in better position than most 
others. Moreover, its principal raw 
materials are readily available, usually 
at prices generally more stable than 
elsewhere. 

The advantages enumerated have 
found full reflection in the industry’s 
past record. The chemical group in- 
cludes perhaps the largest number of 
sound and consistent earners, and has 
shown a better than average advance 
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" —as against all industry—throughout 
the 20th century. Despite the progress 
already made, the strong underlying 
growth trend continues unimpaired. 
Development and exploitation of new 
processes and products, as well as the 
continued growth in organic chemi- 
cals, strongly points to further pro- 
gress and larger than average possibili- 
ties over the longer term. Not only 
| does the domestic market promise a 
, further material broadening but the 
: post-war export market is particularly 
impressive. 




















DEMAND AT A PEAK 


Overall demand for the industry’s 
products is such that sales this year 
should better even the wartime peaks, 
barring major strikes which last year, 
on top of reconversion delays, held 
. back chemical consumption of many 


client industries. Virtually all along 
the product line, demand currently 
runs extremely heavy, particularly in 
plastics, alkalies, synthetic organic 
chemicals and synthetic fibers, apart 
from crude chemicals. Also, synthetic 
detergents and other new lines are 
gaining in importance. Anticipated 
larger output, together with higher 
selling prices, should make for excel- 
lent earnings this year. 

In view of their unique position, 
chemical stocks sell at higher prices in 
relation to earnings and dividends than 
most other types of common stocks. 
The premium commanded by the 
growth factor, the industry’s outstand-: 
ing characteristic, and its relative sta- 
1 bility of earnings in times of declining 
k. business, has often been very consider- 
able. At current prices, however, most 
chemical stocks appear reasonably 


> ae 


h valued in relation to current and pro- 
o- i. spective earnings. 
ty The range of price-earnings ratios 
k- and yields currently obtaining, as well 
to as other statistical data pertaining to 
me a number of chemical stocks, are listed 
zh in the accompanying table. DuPont 
. and Allied Chemical, well known in- 
st dustry leaders, are outstanding for fi- 
w nancial strength and generous dividend 
ly policies. Despite their relatively high 
an price, they are reasonably valued in 
the current market and constitute ex- 
We cellent investment vehicles. Perhaps 
y's most attractive from the standpoint of 
ne future growth are Dow Chemical, Mon- 
di santo Chemical, Hercules Powder, 
as Union Carbide & Carbon, and Ameri- 
= can Cyanamid. 
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Esso 


The Board of Directors of the 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated in New Jersey) 


has this day declared a cash dividend of $2.00 

per share on the capital stock, payable on June 

12, 1947, to stockholders of record at close of 

business, three o’clock, P. M., May 15, 1947. 
Checks will be mailed. 


A. C. MINTON, Secretary 


CARBON COMPANY 


One-Hundred and Second 
Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 
A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per 
share will be paid June 10, 1947 to 
stockholders of record May 15, 1947, 
at 3 P.M. 


GEORGE L. BUBB 


Treasurer 











May 1, 1947. 
CONTINENTAL 


C CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


A regular quarterly dividend of ninety- 
three and three-quarter cents ($.93%) 
per share on the $3.75 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock of this Company has been 
declared payable July 1, 1947, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
June 14, 1947. Books will not close. 

8 LOCK McKEWEN, Treasurer. 














CONTINENTAL 


C CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


The second quarter interim dividend of 
twenty-five cents (25¢) per share on the 
common stock of this Company has been 
declared payable June 16, 1947, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
a May 24, 1947. Books will not 
close. 


SHERLOCK McKEWEN, Treasurer. 
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Dollar-value Gains recorded 





How You Can Participate 
In Important Market Moves 
—Both Advances and Declines 


This organization makes a daily computation of the actual 


being bought, and the Dollar-value Losses given up by stocks 








by stocks showing the effects of 





showing the effects of being 


It does not eliminate all losses. 
information for men who desire a 
market funds employed reasonably 
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right now. 
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move. 
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our analysis and Graph. 


advertisement. 


This factual information is un-opinionated. 
ing. We supply it to an increasing number of experienced investors with 
the objective of helping them avoid capital-shrinking market declines and 
participate in worthwhile market advances. 


This information does not make possible infallible market judgment. 


To receive all of the following information use coupon 
(send $1.00 to cover costs). 


(a) A Book, “Trend Appreciation Profits”—which clearly explains the 
principles of the factual analysis we provide and outlines a specific 
program basis of employing market funds in tune with market trends. 
Current Weekly Reports, which provide the factual measurements of 
the comparative strength of Buying and Selling in the present market. 
A 3-color 1947 Graph of Buying and Selling, showing the evidence 
available before the market trend moves of the current year to date— 
and the comparative strength of these two basic forces in this market 


A List of Selected Stocks—based on our study of the Gain and Loss 
Indexes of 450 stocks we analyze. i 
help eliminate sluggish issues and to employ funds in stocks which the 
facts indicate should out-perform “the market” materially on the next 


(e) A specific statement of our interpretation of the probable market trend 
for the period ahead—based on the factual information provided by 


MANSFIELD MILLS COMPANY 
2 East Ave., Larchmont, N. Y. 


Send to me your current report F-70 and all of the material listed in this 
I enclose $1.00 to cover costs. 
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sold. 


It eliminates wishful think- 


BUT, it provides hedge-free, positive 
specific program basis of keeping their 
well in tune with the trend in force. 


The objective of this analysis is to 
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TWO STOCKS 
TO BUY 
FOR UPMOVE 


Uncovered by our staff are two tech- 
nically strong issues (one currently 
selling around 22 and the other about 
13) which, if bought at levels sug- 
gested in our Bulletins, should pro- 
duce very gratifying profits in the 
new upmove soon to begin. 


Stock “A” has been in a bear trend 
since late 1945 and recent action sug- 
gests substantial buying. Issue “B” 
has been under such persistent ac- 
cumulation since January that, despite 
the decline of nearly 20 points in 
the Dow Industrials, this equity is 
selling within three points of its 
1947 high. In fact, we expect this 
company’s full year’s net to be equal 
to about 30% of the stock’s present 
price. 


2) a 


To new readers only we will send 
charts and analyses of these two Spe- 
cial Situations, advise you at what 
prices to buy, and include a Special 
2,000-word Study of the Airlines, a 
searching Analysis of the Oil Indus- 
try, and a trial subscription to our 
Service covering Bulletins of May 
16, 20, 23, 27 and 29 on receipt of 
viii eet aaweew $2 () 
Regular Term Subscription Rates: 

Six months’ service......... $55 1 


One year’s service.......... $100 
STOCK TREND SERVICE 
Div. F-515 Springfield 3, Mass. 
= i i 
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The Edwards Analyst 


Is something MORE than just a weekly 
market letter. A distinguishing feature 
is the “No. 2 Supervised Account”; it 
gives detailed management instructions 
for a brokerage account containing no 
more stocks than the average investor 
or trader can carry. Normally, all stocks 
are bought and sold 3 to 5 times a year. 
Active, medium-priced popular stocks 
are recommended, the emphasis being 
on WHEN to buy and WHEN to sell. 


It amounts to a PERSONAL MANAGE- 
MENT SERVICE and.many clients 
treat’ it as such; but the subscription 
rates are those of a regular Advisory 


Service. 
FREE 
“Forecasting by Formula” 

A 20-page explanatory booklet contain- 
ing:, 10 Year Weekly Chart of 100-Stock 
Average—10 Year Chart of Investor 
Confidence Index—6-Year Case History 
of No. 1 Supervised Acct. Also free 
sample copy of THE EDWARDS 
ANALYST. 


Address Dep’t E-10. 
HARRY B. EDWARDS 


Land Title Building, Phila. 10, Penna. 








quumees Send for 4 Weeks Trial =a 


‘AMERICA’S LEADING 
INVESTMENT SERVICE 


— | $1 to this ad with your name 
and address, mail to Standard & 
Poor's Corp., 345 Hudson Street, 
New York 14, N. Y., and we will 
send you THE OUTLOOK for the 
next month. Offer open only to 
new readers. A477-172 


$ 
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Industrials Hold Above Lows 


By HARRY 


November December January February 


ABILITY of Industrial Average to hold 
above reaction lows of last Fall un- 
doubtedly has converted many former 
bears to the bull side of the general 
market. 


This performance of Industrials, in 
defiance of Rails, is especially signifi- 
cant now because it occurred in an 
atmosphere of gloom concerning the 
general business outlook. 


~ Government economists and other 
forecasters of economic conditions have 
been preaching “recession” or “de- 
pression” for a good many months. 
Yet industrial activity continues to 
hold at its post-war peak. According 
to latest figures published by Federal 
Reserve Board, industrial production 
has expanded by 19% since May of 
1946. Meanwhile Dow industrials have 
declined about same percentage. Our 
view is that this decline was by way 
of correcting a previous “error of 
optimism,” the premature sharp up- 
swing following V-J. 

Mistakes have been made before by 
the market in its attempt to forecast 
business conditions. A striking parallel 
occurred in Spring of 1926, when 
stocks broke severely and over a year 
was required before full recovery was 
achieved. Sequel then was a sensa- 
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each year’s low in Dow industrial aver- 
age to forecast the next year’s earnings 
on those stocks, it is found that the 
price-earnings ratio has been very 
close to 11 during past ten years. 

Using last year’s low of 163.12, and 
dividing by 11, provides a forecast of 
$14.80 to be earned in 1947 on Dow 
average. Such figure is about 9% de 
above last year’s actual earnings of 01 
$13.60. 

In same manner, at this year’s low 
to date, 166.69, market is saying that 
earnings in 1948 will be $15.15 on eC 
Dow average, the highest since 1929, 3 ¢l 
when $19.94 was shown. This forecast ve 


will stand unless a new 1947 low is st 
registered by Dow industrial average. st 

Stocks have recently shown good re JF@ D 
sponse to favorable dividend action, @ i 


notably in cases of Chrysler and Stand:- 0 
ard Oil (N. J.). Many more increases 

in dividends will be witnessed before 

end of year. 

Many Railroad stocks are now down 
40% to 65% from last year’s highs. 
Dow-Jones Railroad stock average re 
cently touched lowest level since 1944. 
Based on historical performance, rails 
can be counted upon to magnify any 
upswing now in general list. Good per- 
centage gains seem to lie ahead in such 


tional advance in prices. 





stocks as Illinois Central, Northern 
Pacific and Southern Railway. 


In recent years, stock market’s 
record in forecasting earnings, how- 
ever, has been almost uncanny. Using 


Advance release by air mail of this regula 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request | 
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INVESTMENT POINTERS 





Opinions on Some Curb Stocks 
By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


EARLY all the stocks mentioned 

in this column are listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange. Numerous 
letters are received about stocks on the 
New York Curb. Data are given here 
regarding some of the stocks about 
which inquiries have been received: 

Aluminum Co. of America, a large 
Mellon company, is the leading factor 
in the aluminum industry. The metal 
is used extensively, and demand is 
growing in new directions. The stock 
was split several years ago, and ad- 
vanced considerably. The company is 
very high-grade, but the stock is not 
on the bargain counter. 

American Gas & Electric. One of 
the best utility holding companies. A 
steady earner and dividend payer. Is 
reasonably priced at present levels, 
around $40. 

Babcock & Wilcox makes boilers for 
stationary and marine purposes, etc., 
and has an excellent reputation. Capi- 
talization: 672,000 shares. Working 
capital strong, $46 per share. (Book 
value $62). Now $40; $2 annual divi- 
dend. Should be attractive purchase 
on sharp declines, say, in the 30s. 


CITIES SERVICE CO. 


Cities Service is a large holding 
company, owning concerns engaged 
chiefly in the petroleum business. Has 
very greatly improved its financial 
structure during recent years. A good 
stock to accumulate on_ reactions. 
Dividends likely after accumulated 
dividends on the preferred are paid 
off. This is now in process. 





ee | 
American Standard 


RapiatoR Sanitary 
New York CORPORATION Pittsburgh 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 
COMMON DIVIDEND 


A quarterly dividend of $1.75 per share 
on the Preferred Stock has been declared 
Payable June 1, 1947, to stockholders of 
tecord at close of business May 23, 1947. 


A dividend of twenty cents (20¢) per 

share on the Common Stock has been 

declared payable June 30, 1947, to 

stockholders of record at close of busi- 
ness May 23, 1947. 

ROLLAND J. HAMILTON 

Secretary and Treasurer 


SSS 
MAY 15, 1947 





Creole Petroleum has large reserves 
in Venezuela; 26,600,000 shares out- 
standing, of which the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey owns about 
93%. Gross business last year, $243,- 
000,000. Earned $3.17 per share. Is 
a good speculation in the South Ameri- 
can oil field. 

National Transit owns pipe lines 
in Pennsylvania. New group recently 
acquired control. Recommended here 
some years ago at $7; now $14. Earn- 
ings have been small, but it is possible 
new management has something in 
mind. Not knowing what that is, it is 
difficult to comment on the stock’s 
position. 

Singer Mfg. is the world’s largest 
manufacturer of sewing machines for 
household and factory use. Recom- 
mended here at $100 several years 
ago; advanced to $370 in 1945; re- 
cent price, $266. Paid $12 annual 
dividend 1942 to 1945; $16 last year. 
Finances very strong; net current as- 
sets, at the close of 1945, were $183 
millions, of which cash and govern- 
ment securities amounted to $176,000.- 
000. Capital stock consists of 900,000 
shares. While no longer on the bar- 
gain counter, it is a first-class stock 
to buy on sharp declines. Sold at $628 
in 1928. Has paid very large divi- 
dends from time to time. 

U. S. Foil controls Reynolds 
Metals, listed on the Big Board. Lat- 
ter company manufactures aluminum 
and other metallic foils, such as the 
foil used for cigarette packages. For 
each share of U. S. Foil “B,” now 
around $15, the company owns about 
nine-tenths of a share of Reynolds, 
now around $27. .Foil was recom- 
mended here some years ago at $5; ad- 
vanced to $30 last year, when profit- 
taking was advised. Might rally from 
present prices, but outlook clouded 
owing to large expansion by Reynolds 
Metals, with increase in debt. Rey- 
nolds earnings have been good so far, 
but it is hard to tell whether the alumi- 
num earnings will hold up during a 
period of intense competition. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 











“THE DOW THEORY 
BAROMETER” 


Tenth Year 


A weekly service predict- 
ing future trends in the 
stock market by an expert 
on Dow's theory. 


Send $1 for Four Weeks’ Trial 


GAYLORD WOOD 


525-F S. E. 26TH AVENUE 
FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 














q THE RICHARD D. WYCKOFF 
COURSE OF 


STOCK MARKET 
INSTRUCTION 


(Not an advisory service) 


teaches you how to eliminate 
guesswork in judgiag the proba- 
ble course of price movements 
and shows how to conduct your 
investment or trading opera- 
tions in accordance with time- 
tested principles, 


Develops independent judgment 
Offers you a definite, compre- 
hensive plan of study which en- 
ables you to employ your funds 
in the stock market intelligently. 








WYCKOFF ASSOCIATES, Inc. FB 
92 Liberty Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
Send me particulars of your Course of 
Instruction. 

Name 
PB 6 6 bcindvcccctncteecoceiecues 
Cite and Rte isc cccesccoseseseouns 


it 
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CYCLOTRON SQUARE-ROOT 
ADVISORY SERVICE 


WRITE DEPT. F for FREE “1947 OUTLOOK” 
and FREE “CURRENT BULLETIN”, if a NEW 
INQUIRER; OLD INQUIRERS SEND $1.00. 
CYCLOTRON TRADING SERVICES 
1412 AMSTERDAM RD., COVINGTON 55, KENTUCKY 
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Current Rate Paid 
as of Dec. 31, 1946 


SOUND MANAGEMENT 


assures the wise investment 
of your funds under these 
Standard Federal Savings and 
Lean Association Directors: 
Cc. A. DYKSTRA 
Provost at University rom ; 
at Los Ange: 
GEO. M. EASON 
Past President National Savings 
and Loan League 
NORMAN M. LYON 
Captain, U.S.N.R. 
Cc. C, McKEE 







NON-PROFIT 
MEMBERSHIp 
NON - PARTISAN 





INVESTORS League 


B, C. FORBES, PRESIDENT 





B, A, JAVITS, VICE-PRES, AND GEN, COUNSEL 





Prompt Action Necessary By Railway Investors 
By N. J. Paulson, 


Assistant General Counsel, Investors League 


Wasuincton, D. C. — Countless 
thousands of “grass roots” investors 


“normalcy,” under which all the stock 
is wiped out and many bondholders 


Engineer, Department of Water and Powes, are anxiously awaiting action by Con- harshly treated. And this “cash on 
= ie eto sal gress to prevent the unjust and wholly hand” remains after the Rock Island 
eee. — unnecessary forfeitures in securities of paid the Federal Government almost 
Attorney, Loeb and Loeb many great railroads. The issuance of $1,000,000,000 in income and excess 

Man yt nl practically all railroad securities was profits taxes in recent years! 


Send for “Save by Mail” plan and 
Standard’s financial statement. In- 
vest by the 10th—earn from the Ist. 


WRITE TODAY for your 
freecopy of “California, 
Here I Come”, picturing 








approved by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, under whose plans hun- 
dreds of millions of invested dollars 
are threatened through reorganization 
proceedings. 


The St. Louis-Southwestern earned 
and paid to the Federal Government in 
recent years more in hard cash than 
the entire par value of its capital stock. 

In 1946, a year of extreme labor 


—— The Wheeler-Reed Bill, passed by troubles, traffic difficulties and increas- i 
L, m ” Congress last Summer and vetoed by ing costs, this road earned its old 
; ' * 
rcereseins. the President, was designed to prevent fixed charges over three times. ' 
q this. In stating his objections, the Take the New Haven: Here the rail 
4 STANDARD FEDERAL President said, among other things, road has enough cash on hand to pay 
4 SAVINGS and LOAN ASSOCIATION that it did not go far enough in pre- all its accumulated interest in full, and : 
i 735 So. Olive Street © Los Angeles 14, Calif. 2 s : é th 3 
venting unjust forfeitures. still leave some working capital! ‘ 














134 Stocks 
in UNITED'S 
Recommendations 


HIS Report includes one of 


UNITED’s most valuable fea- 


tures — the complete follow-up of 


134 supervised stock selections. 
The Report gives essential price, 
earnings, and dividend data on 
issues selected after extensive re- 
search as most attractive in their 
respective industries. 

You will find this a valuable 
check-list of outstanding securities 
in the following groups: 


64 Stocks for Profit 

28 High Grade Stocks for Income 
14 Quality Growth Stocks 

28 Attractive Preferreds. 


For an Introductory copy of this 
valuable Report — 


Send for Bulletin FM-99 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ r: Boston 16, Mass 











Congressional proponents of this 
legislation have announced their in- 
tention to press for the passage at this 
session of a similar bill, revised to 
meet the President’s objections. 

Only by the prompt enactment of 
such legislation can investors in rail- 
way securities be protected. Investors 
must help to accomplish this. You 
must let your Senators and Represen- 
tatives know how you feel. Powerful 
forces are actively opposing this legis- 
lation. Your letters by the thousands 
are urgently needed to offset this ad- 
verse influence and to win the fight 
for justice. 


EXAMPLES OF INJUSTICE 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion found that 1936 and 1937 were 
“normal years” for the Rock Island 
railroad—although these years com- 
bined the after-effects of the drought, 
with the depression characteristics of 
the °30s. 

Today the Rock Island could almost 
pay off its first mortgage bonds with 
cash on hand (accumulated out of 
earnings); yet the Commission and 
higher courts insist on consummating 


the forfeiture plan based on 1936-37 


ACT NOW 


Holders of such railroad stocks as 
Rock Island, Missouri Pacific, and 
New Haven, and junior bondholders in 
these roads and the St. Louis-South- 
western, Wisconsin Central, Jersey 
Central, Central of Georgia, and others 
are especially urged to ACT NOW. 

To save your savings, and to help 
others save theirs, communicate with 
your legislators in Washington. 





The following appeared in the N. Y. 
Herald Tribune 


Investors League Urges 
Tax Reduction In U. S. 


Wasuincton, D. C., April 29. — 
Representatives of the Illinois Man- 
ufacturers Association and the In- 
vestors League of New York testi- 
fied before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee on income tax legislation to- 
day. The committee is considering 
House-approved legislation _provid- 
ing for a cut of $3,769,000,000 in 
individual income taxes for 1947. 

Arnold J. Wilson, speaking for the 
manufacturers’ group, and B. A. Jav- 
its, for the New York organization, 
both favored reductions in 1947 in- 
come taxes. 
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ALBERT FRANK 
GUENTHER LAW 






























Incorporated 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
CHIGAGO SAN FRANCISCO | 
I I FOG 
HARD CASH PROFITS AHEAD 
FOR 


SOFT DRINKS? 


Pepsi-Cola ¢ Canada Dry 
Dr. Pepper « Coca Cola 
Nehi « Liquid Carbonics 


A thorough study of stocks in the soft drinks 
industry . . . some are being eyed by econ- 
omists for sharp rises. If you own or are in- 
terested in any of the above stocks don't miss 
this revealing report! 

In addition to this study, Current 8-page 
Report explains how leading experts regard 
the market, outlines best over-all investment 
policy at this time, and presents 3 separate 
investment programs embodying: 16 Stocks 
for Appreciation (seven selling in or below 
the 20's); 10 Stocks for Liberal Income 
(six yielding from 6% to 11.7%) and 14 
Stocks for Stability. 

$2. 


INVESTORS ADVISORY 
INSTITUTE, Inc. 


Dept. FM-7, 120 5th Ave., N. Te ll, N. ¥. 
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FORBES—America’s Fast- 
est-Growing Business Ex- 
ecutive Publication 


MAY 15, 1947 


Return this ad with only 
for next 4 weeks’ service. 











BOOKLETS 


Informative Reading 


Valuable booklets are published by many 
concerns and made available free to inter- 
ested business men. The best of these on 
matters of wide interest are listed in this 
every-issue service to Forbes readers. Ad- 
dress your request, by number, to: Sub- 
scriber Service Dept., Forbes Magazine, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


314. How to Reap A Frnancrat Report: 
In an easy-to-understand analysis of balance 
sheets and income accounts, reduced to 
everyday terms, this booklet describes the 
meaning of each item in the average fi- 
nancial report, explains their relation to 
one another. Notations, graphs and illustra- 
tions all aid in the process of clarification. 


315. ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL: Prepared 
as a tribute to the inventor of the telephone 
on the one hundredth anniversary of his 
birth, this colorful brochure affords a short 
but fascinating biography of the man, gives 
a rounded picture of his many achievements. 


316. Forecastinc A City’s Future: An 
excellent guide-book for future economic 
studies of urban communities, this publica- 
tion of the California State Reconstruction 
and Reemployment Commission analyzes 
and appraises the Sacramento area. Recom- 
mended reading for community leaders, city 
planners and business men who want to 
know how to evaluate basic economic fac- 
tors and how to use them in planning. 


317. America’s REAL Resource: Some in- 
teresting comparisons between American and 
other economic systems by a business man 
who’s had an exceptional opportunity for 
first-hand observation. Goes a long way to- 
ward providing a better understanding of 
our way of life. 


318. APPLYING ENGINEERING PRINCIPLES TO 
DistRIBUTION: Discussing the impact of a 
buyer’s strike, an expert in the field gives 
some practical tips on how to increase dis- 
tribution productivity, cites successful case 
histories. 


319..WHat Do Your Empioyees KNow 
Asout Your Company: Brief but factual 
study of employee reports, giving practical 
advice on how to explain the facts to your 
workers. 


320. DeveLopinc INnpiIvipuAL ENTERPRISE 
TuHroucH Jos EvaLuation: Setting forth ob- 
jectives and principles of proper job evalu- 
ation set-ups, the author explains the sys- 
tem, offers some basic steps towards estab- 
lishing a working plan. 





A SPLIT SECOND 


IN ETERNITY 
















Can we experience momen- 
tary flights of the soul? The 
anciénts called it Cosmic Con- 
sciousness—the merging of 
man’s mind with the Univer- 

sal Intelligence. Not a reli- 
gious idea. Learn the simple 
natural laws for receiving 
inner joy and power. Write 
for FREE book today. Ad- 

we dress: Scribe W.H.R. 

: Te ROSICRUCIANS 


(AMORC) 


San Jose - California 











PLYMOUTH 
DODGE 


YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 













DE SOTO 
CHRYSLER 








DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The Directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of one 
dollar and fifty cents ($1.50) per 
share on the outstanding common 
stock, payable June 13, 1947, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business May 16, 1947. 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 

















] VALUABLE PERSONAL FACTOR 
YOU MAY DISCOVER FOR ONLY: 


1. YOUR CAPACITY TO WIN ADMIRATION AND RESPECT. 

2. YOUR CHANCES OF WINNING FINANCIAL SUCCESS. 

3. HOW WELL YOU UNDERSTAND YOURSELF. 

4. YOUR ABILITY TO UNDERSTAND OTHERS. 

5. WHAT SORT OF PERSON YOU REALLY ARE. 

6. YOUR MOST POPULAR TRAITS. 

7. THE KIND OF PERSONALITY YOU RADIATE. 

8. ARE YOU CONFUSED BETWEEN LOVE AND SEX? 

9. ARE YOU INTROVERT, AMBIVERT OR EXTROVERT? 
10. YOUR ABILITY TO JUDGE HUMAN BEHAVIOR. 

Make the most of what you are. With the 


MARATTA METHOD OF SELF-APPRAISAL book you 
may now see yourself as others see you, and 
as you may have never seen yourself before. 
It may give you an entirely new blueprint 
of yourself and of the impression you make 
upon others. Complete satisfaction guaran- 
teed or your $1 promptly refunded. 


- 7 CLIP AND MAIL COUPON TODAY am — 


MARATTA METHODS, Inc. MONEY BACK 
| Rockville Centre, New York GUARANTEE | 


(J ENCLOSED FIND ONE DOLLAR. Send the 
Maratta Method of Self-Appraisal postpaid. If 
I am not satisfied you agree to refund my dollar 
immediately upon the return of your method. 


() SEND. YOUR METHOD C.O.D. $1, plus postal 
charges. Same guarantee. (G-4) 


Mr. 
Mrs 
Miss 


| Address_ | 
q 





(write or print plainly) 





Zone. State. 
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THOUGHTS 





on the Business of Life 


There are two lives to each of us, 
the life of our actions, and the life of 
our minds and hearts. History reveals 
men’s deeds and their outward char- 
acters, but not themselves. There is a 
secret self that has its own life, un- 
penetrated and unguessed. —BULWER. 


The laws of nature are but the 
thoughts and agencies of God—the 
modes in which He works and carries 
out the designs of His providence and 
will. —Tryon ‘Epwarps. 


Every civilization rests on a set of 
promises. If the promises are 
broken too often, the civilization dies, 
no matter how rich it may be, or how 
mechanically clever. Hope and faith 
depend on the promises; if hope and 
faith go, everything goes. 

—HERBERT Acar. 


A pessimist is one who makes dif- 
ficulties of his opportunities; an op- 
timist is one who makes opportunities 
of his difficulties. 

—REcINALD B. MANSELL. 


With respect to the authority of 
great names, it should be remembered, 
that he alone deserves to have any 
weight or influence with posterity, who 
has shown himself superior to the par- 
ticular and predominant errer of his 
own times. —COoL_rTon. 


A proud man is seldom grateful, for 
he never thinks he gets as much as he 
deserves. —H. W. BeecHer. 


Irresolution on the schemes of life 
which offer them$elves to our choice, 
and inconstancy in pursuing them, are 
the greatest causes of all our unhappi- 
ness. —ADDISON. 


To complain that life has no joys 
while there is a single creature whom 
we can relieve by our bounty, assist 
by our counsels, or enliven by our 
presence, is to lament the loss of that 
which we possess, and is just as ra- 
tional as to die of thirst with the cup 
in our hands. —FITZOSBORNE. 
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Not to return one good office for 
another is inhuman; but to return evil 
for good is diabolical. —SENECA. 


Intellect and industry are never in- 
compatible. There is more wisdom, 
and will be more benefit, in combining 
them than scholars like to believe, or 
than the common world imagine; life 
has time enough for both, and its hap- 
piness will be increased by the union. 

—S. TURNER. 


We do not know, in most cases, how 
far social failure and success are due 
to heredity, and how far to environ- 
ment. But environment is the easier of 
the two to improve. 


—J. B. S. HALDANE. 


It is better to be doing the,most in- 
significant thing than to reckon even a 
half-hour insignificant. | —GOETHE. 


Where we cannot invent, we may at 
least improve; we may give somewhat 
of novelty to that which was old, con- 
densation to that which was diffuse, 
perspicuity to that which was obscure, 
and currency to that which was rec- 
ondite. —CoLrTon. 


It is twice as hard to crush a half- 
truth as a whole lie. 
—AusTIN O’MALLEY. 


Good taste is the modesty of the 
mind; that is why it cannot be either 
imitated or acquired. 

—MME. DE GIRARDIN. 





A Text 


But take heed lest by any 
means this liberty of yours 
become a stumbling block to 
them that are weak. 

—I CorinTHIANs 8:9 


Sent in by Arthur E. Herrmann, 
Lawton, Okla. What's your fav- 
orite text? A Forbes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 
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As sources of ideas, professors sim. 
ply cannot compete with books. Books 
can be found to fit almost every need, 
temper or interest. Books can be read 
when you are in the mood; they do 
not have to be taken in periodic doses, 
Books are both more personal and 
more impersonal than professors, 
Books have an inner confidence which 
individuals seldom show. . . . They 
are infinitely diverse. They can be 
found to express every point of view; 
if you want a different point of view, 
you can read a different book. 

—WituuM G. CaRLeton, 


We are living at a time when creeds 
and ideologies vary and clash. But 
the gospel of human sympathy is uni- 
versal and eternal. 

—SAMUEL Hopkins Apams. 


Whatever you think you are is the 
exact price that the other fellow will 
pay. —SILENT PARTNER. 


Our country is still young and its 
potential is still enormous. We should 
remember, as we look toward the fu- 
ture, that the more fully we believe in 
and achieve freedom and equal op- 
portunity—not simply for ourselves 
but for others—the greater our ac- 
complishments as a nation will be. 

—Henry Foro II. 


Knowledge is the food of the soul. 
—PLATo. 


Of the whole sum of human life no 
small part is that which consists of a 
man’s relations to his country, and his 
feelings concerning it. —-GLADSTONE. 


The person who thinks there can be 
any real conflict between science and 
religion must be either very young in 
science or very ignorant in religion. 

—Pror. HEnrv. 


Industry is not only the instrument 
of improvement, but the foundation of 
pleasure. He who is a stranger to it 
may possess, but cannot enjoy, for it 
is labor only which gives relish te 
pleasure. It is the indispensable con- 
dition of possessing a sound mind in 
a sound body, and is the appointed 
vehicle of every good to man.—BLalR. 


* 


In response to many requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 
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Let us help you 


pick the site 


Se < 


SS 
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If you are planning new plant or distribution facilities with 
spur track service in the West, Texas or Louisiana, we hope 
you will make use of Southern Pacific’s special industrial 
service. 

As the pioneer railroad in this area, we are intimately 
acquainted with the communities in the eight states we 
serve. We can furnish any information you want—from tax 
rates and property costs to the availability of water, labor, 
housing or school buses. 

In this vast territory are conditions and resources suit- 
able for almost every kind of industry. Somewhere in it, we 
are sure, there is at least one site that is tailor-made for your 
business. We will be glad to help you find it. 

In making your plans, however, do not be misled by the 
size of the territory. While it is true available land is prac- 
tically limitless, your basic requirements may easily re- 
strict the number of suitable locations to very few. 

If you will provide us with your basic requirements, we 
will be glad to furnish you complete details on suitable 
sites which are available. Then, if you wish, our representa- 
tives will accompany yours on an inspection trip of the 
locations in which you are interested. 


&, 2p The friendly Southern Pacific 





Our facilities permit us to secure the information you 
wish without disclosing your identity or displaying undue 
interest in any particular location. 

Our business is transportation, not real estate. We are 
more interested in the success of your operation than we 
are in its specific location. You may be sure; therefore, that 
whatever advice we give you about a site in this region will 
be honest and unbiased. 

For many years, industries large enough to require spur 
track installations, have been locating along Southern 
Pacific Lines at the rate of more than one a day. Our people 
have been of help to many of them. Executives of these 
companies will tell you that we can be trusted with the most 
confidential plans, and that the information we furnish is 
accurate, dependable and up-to-date. 

Please do not hesitate to write us. I assure you that your 
inquiry will receive careful attention and will be treated 
with strictest confidence. 


W.W. HALE, Vice-President, System Freight Traffic 
Southern Pacific Company, 65 Market Street 
San Francisco 5, California 





THE MARK OF SUPERIORITY 
IN MODERN BUSINESS MACHINES | 


THERE’S A NEW DAY DAWNING 
IN BUSINESS MACHINES AND METHODS 


= Business looks to Burroughs for fast, applies them most effectively to the job, 
accurate machines to combat rising costs, 


service that maintains them at peak condi- 


. . . a . . . 
reduce office expenses, provide more im- __ tion. — To fulfill its increasing re- 


mediate information on which to base _ sponsibility, Burroughs has stepped up the 


sound judgment. > Business knows 


tempo of research and product develop- 
that Burroughs is a single source for all the ment to a new all-time high. “> What’s 


factors of mechanized efficiency: machines going on at Burroughs today will certainly 


that do work in less time, counsel that serve business better tomorrow. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs 
® 





